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RITA’S CONFESSION. Vy pei 
By Julia Eastman. 

It was three weeks before ie 
Christmas the night she had i 
that dreadful fall. But I must i/ 
begin back a little. | 

We were all up in gran’- 
mamma’s room one December 
morning. The sun was shin- 
ing in through the white chrys- 
anthemums, and making a 
great glow upon the carpet. 
Somehow the sun always 
seemed to shine in that room 
dark days or bright. Amy 
said it was like the grand old 
paintings where the light all 
comes from the blessed saint 
herself. Gran’mamma was 
the saint, 

We were crocheting gay 
worsted things, and talking 
about Christmas. Gran’mam- 
ma sat in her arm-chair with 
the sunshine slanting across 
her silver-gray curls. She 
was the handsomest old lady 
in Hampstead, and the sweet- 
est inthe world. Just at pres- 
ent she was sewing on a red 
flannel under-vest. Reg said,— 

“IT suppose that’s for one of 





your lame ducks, gran’mam- 
and Rita, who had lived 
all her life, save the last six 
months, in Caleutta, asked,— 

“Lame dueks? What are 
they?” 

“Oh, they’re a lot of forlorn 
bipeds that gran’ mamma looks 
after!’ answered Reg. There- 
upon a wrinkle gathered be- 
tween Rita’s black eyes, and she looked more | 
perplexed thanever. Gran’mamma explained,— | 


‘The vest is for an old woman who has rheu- | 


ma?’ 





matism and needs it, whose fingers are so stiff 
that she can’t make it herself, and who is too , 
poor to buy. She is the kind of person Reg | 
calls a ‘lame duck.’ ”’ 

“Yes,"? put in Winny, ‘and I believe we bet- 
ter all be doing something of that sort. I feel a | 
great deal as I did when I was four years old, 
one Christmas night when the Christmas tree 
had been carried off, and I'd broken my little | 
wagon, and eaten six cocoanut-balls, and my | 
new doll had lost her right arm down the regis- | 
ter, and I cried, and said, ‘I didn’t like Christ- 
mases,’’’ | 

“Phat was the candy and the indigestion.”’ 

“I know, gran’mamma; but I never had any | 
affection for that doll afterwards, and from then | 
till now I've always wanted to strike out ina | 
new line,—do something for Christmas beside | 
crochet worsteds.”’ 

Amy said, quietly,— 

“It seems to me we might make Christmas 
mean more if we could help some one outside,— | 
I mean some one that other people will be likely | 
to forget *’ 

“That's it. Let's each adopt a lame duck?’ 
cried Reg, and just then the carriage came to 
take gran’mamma out driving. We went down | 
stairs, Rita after ali the rest, quite alone. } 

Rita, two months before, had ianded in Boston | 
from India. Her trunks were marked with for- | 
eign labels, and all her things smelled of the sea. 
We did not quite understand her yet, nor she us, 
She was a silent girl thirteen years old, with a | 
small, pale face, and great braids of black hair. 
W e Ralstons were blondes, plump and pink-and- | 
white every one. Rita looked like a black swan | 
among us, all the more for her mourning dresses. 
She was an orphan, and her name was Mar- 
guerite 

Reg declared he liked her. 
g00d fun tormenting her.”’ 


| 
| 
| 


“Tt was such jolly 
Persis, gran’mam- 





| on't, but, bless me, that creetur knows! 
watch ’im a-winkin’ an’ a-blinkin’ them wicked 


| was yellow, and the air clear and keen. 


















RITA’S CON 


ma’s maid, took her, I believe, for a pagan 
witch, and her parrot, which she had brought 
with her, for a sort of familiar. 

“She'll stand by that bird’s cage for an hour 
together,”’ Persis said, ‘‘an’ talk in that outland- 
ish tongue to him. I can’t understand a word 
Just to 
green eyes o’ his at her. It’s my opinion ’t 
they’re a precious pair o’° heathen, them two; 
an’, Mrs. Ralston, that girl’s got 2 dumb idol up 
in her room, an’ I haven't a doubt but she says 
*er prayers to it.”’ 

‘Nonsense, Persis!’ 


’ eried Winny. ‘It’s noth- 


jing but a little bronze Psyche,—a pretty one, 


too.’ 

“Svkee or Juggernaut, it’s all one to me,” 
answered Persis, with Yankee firmness, ‘If the 
thing aint an idol, what has it got a name for, I 
sh’d be pleased to know? I never did believe 
in graven images myself.” 

It was still early in December when one day 
Reg and Rita had a little tiff; and what, of all 
things in the world, should it be about, but 
ghosts! We had been playing croquet out on 
the lawn. The sun had just gone down; the sky 
Sud- 
denly Reg spoke,— 

*“‘Let’s stop this now, and all havea race round 
the square and down by the Norway spruces. 
Come on, Rita!”’ 

“T don’t wish to go,’ Rita answered, closing 
her lips. She had small, pointed teeth, and a 
way of shutting them together as though she in- 
tended never to open them again. 

“Rita, you don’t dare to go,” Reg replied, in 
his taunting tone. “Bah, I would be a goosie! 
Yon’re afraid to pass that corner after sunset.”’ 

Rita fell to fingering her red necklace, It was 


| astring of corals, queerly-carved, and she always 


wore itinspiteof her mourning She was stand- 
ing up against the angle of the conservatory, and 
running the crimson beads through her slim fin- 
gers. She looked down towards the corner of 





only stopped to tire a parting shot at Rita. 
word, and it told. 


do believe he has been masquerading round in a sheet 
just to torment her;’’ and Rita burst out,— 

x; I “You did it to make fun of me, and now you laugh.” 
She gave a little dry sob, 


“LT hate you!” 


Then she began to walk fast to and fro, and to jabber 
Hindostanee, as she always did when she was startled 
or angry. 


Reg went dancing off down the walk. He 
It was but a 


“Ben-gul"" accenting the 





last syllable to rhyme with 
shall. 
“Reg,” said Winny, “you're 
worse than the Arabs.” 
“Hush, Reg!’ from Amy, 
“Papa told you that you were 
not to say that to Rita again.” 
The one thing that exasper- 
ated Rita 
thing else was to have Reg 
eall her ‘‘Ben-gal.””) Tle could 
be so provoking when he tried! 
“Ty never 
anything, Reg, 
will forgive you! 


worse than) any- 


forgive any one 
and 1 never 
Never!’ 
Rita said the words slowly, 
though her voice shook with 
rage. The very beads at her 
throat trembled as she passed 
by us into the house. Amy 
said,— 
“Tdothink, Reg, you are too 
bad:? but she was laughing. 
Ten minutes 
pened, But I 
first that our house is a ramb- 
ling old building. 
it the Eseurial because it has 


later, it hap 
must tell you 


Papa calls 


so many corridors and halls 


that one would think it had 








FESSION. 


the park. The spruces stood like so many point- 
ed black spires against the golden glow of the 
west. She glanced once, and then turned away. 

Among those trees in that corner were the 
The members of the Ralston family for 
a hundred years had been buried down there. 
We children were used to the graves; would as 
soon have camped out of a summer night under 
those spruces as anywhere. How could we un- 
derstand Rita’s fear? We did not know that an 
old Scotch nurse in Caleutta had filled the child’s 
head with stories of spectres. 

“See here, Winny!”’ cried Reg. ‘‘She’s afraid 
of ghosts. Do you know it? I say, Rita, did 
you ever see one?” 

Her eyes fell. She turned a red coral beetle 
between her thumb and finger, and answered, 
low,— 

“Yes, I have seen a ghost; I saw one last 
night.”’ 

“QO Rita, where?’ 
I could see one.” 


tombs. 


exclaimed Winny, “I wish 
Then, as Rita looked down, 
not answering, Reg put in,— 


“Come, be good. sweet maid, and tell us all | 


about it.’’ 

“Out on the west veranda,—after every one 
was in bed,—something white and awful. It 
walked up and down, up and down very slowly 
three times, up and down;’’ and she gave a little 
shiver. 

“Out on the west veranda!" Winny spoke ea- 


gerly. ‘Why, that is justin front of Reg’s win- 
dow!’ His room was in a wing, and on the first 
floor. ‘Did you see anything, Reg?”’ 


“1?” and Reg burst out laughing with all his 
might. 

Rita flashed round on him, and took a step 
nearer. The light of the afterglow showed a 
bright spot on either cheek, and she gave Reg a 
sharp, quick glance, exclaiming,— 

‘You know! You were the ghost vourself!”’ 

“T look like a ghost, don’t I?” and he stood 
up, flushed and merry, in front of her. 

“That boy!” Amy spoke low to Winny. “IT 


been built, like that Spanish 
palace, on the ground plan of 
a gridiron. 

Reg’s room was at the end of a passage lead- 
ing from the library. Save himself, searcely 
any one ever went there. But that 
eran’ mamma chanced to be coming out of Reg’s 


evening, 


room, and in the dusk, she stumbled over some- 
thing and fell. 

They thought at first that she was dead, 
was dreadfully hurt. Mamma, as pale as death 
herself, told me about it the last of the evening. 

“It is a frightful fracture of the bones of the 
arm. The suffering is terrible. Besides, Dr. 
Lacy says there is great danger from the nery- 
ous shock of the fall.” 

“But, mamma,”’asked Amy, “how came she to 
fall? In that corridor, too.”’ 

“T think Iknow,” said Winny. ‘She stumbled 
over this little chair, I found it there.” Winny 
and Rita had been in the library, and the first to 
reach gran’ mamma. 

“Why, that is the chair that baby pushes in 
front of her when she tries to 
mamma. “She must have dragged it into the 
corridor.’ 

Susan, the nurse, said, ‘*No. The baby had 
not been in the corridor all that day.” But Su- 
san never was good at remembering; so the baby 
was held responsible, and there the matter rested, 
Only Persis looked mysterious, and remarked 
that she “had her own views as to how that chair 
came there, but that she wasn’t called upon just 


She 


wilk,’’ spoke 


now to speak,” 

It was the day before Christmas that we went 
in to see gran’mamma for the first time. There 
had been a storm, and all the land was white 
with snow.—miles and miles of it: one wide, 
white glitter under the sun, —and there were 
fluffy fleeces all over the evergreens, and flocks 
of chickadees hopping about. 

Gran’mamma was lying on the lounge, more 
beautiful than ever, and as bright and brave as 
thongh nothing had happened to her. 

“We've brought our ‘lame ducks’ basket to 
show you,’ Winny said, laughing, though the 
tenars were in her eyes 
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THE 





We couldn’t think of anything at first only the 
sad, suffering time there had been in that room 
those three weeks past. Rita, especially, looked 
as though she could not speak, and only crouched 
down by the pillow and looked at gran’mamma. 
She had seemed to miss her more than any of 
us. She had been so silent, and had moped about. 
Then her parrot had died, and she had gone off 
alone and buried him, When she came back, 
she had such a wretched look in her eyes that 
we really pitied her. Amy said,— 

“She’s a homesick little girl, and I do think, 
Keg, that we ought to try to be kind to her.” 

“Don't I try, though?” Reg. 
“Haven’t said ‘Ben-gal’ to her since I can re- 


answered 


member.’ 
From the basket we took out 
mittens, and ‘“‘warious,’’ as Reg said. 


mufiers, and 
Rita had 
knitted a hood for the old rheumatic woman, 
Winny exhibited a muff and a footstone. They 
were for Aunt Hitty Patch, a very cross crea- 
ture, who had said, ‘she never had no Chris’- 
mas presents, nor she never expected to have 
none.” Reg had brought a teaspoonful of oats 
in a box, a specimen of the present he was going 
to make to Tim Rafferty’s half-starved old horse. 
Finally, Amy unfolded something. 

“This shawl,” she explained, quietly, “is for 
poor Eliza Kelly, She stole one, two years 
and went to jail for it She is just out now.” 

“And,” Reg broke in, “tas they didn’t let her 
have the shawl she stole, she is supposed to need 
one now.” 


ago, 





“And as she is trying to lead a better life, she 
needs encouragement" Gran’ mamina’s eyes 
glistened as she added, “If Christmas means 
one thing more than another, it is forgiveness. 
‘Peace’ was the word at the first Christmas, you 
know.” 

We were all going out of the room, Rita last, 
Suddenly she turned, ran back, and flung her- 
self down beside gran’mamma, kneeling upon 
the carpet. 

“O gran’mamma!”’ she burst out. She wasu't 
erving, but her voice sounded awful, as though 
she was going to die, vou know. “Lf it means 
forgiving, vour Christmas, can you ever forgive 
me? It was Tthat hurt you. [put the chair in 
the corridor that night, and oh, Lhave been so 
wretched about it” 

Rita’s hand shook and her lips were twitching. 
She looked like a creature in’ mortal agony. 
Winny, standing by, saw gran’mamma, with her 
dear old gentle hand, stroke the girl's cheek as 
she answered, kindly, 

“There, there, my child! 
give. You didn't mean to do it, you know.” 

“Oh, but IT did) gran’mamma! I meant to 
hurt Reg. He had made me so angry with him, 
I cared for nothing but to back! I 
wanted him to be hurt. IT never thought you 
would go there and fall. Oh, I 
sorry! how wicked it was now, to Reg, 
and everybody.” 


It is nothing to for- 


pay him 
have been so 
I see 


There was such deep humiliation in her voice 
as the swift words came rushing out, and as she 
said so earnestly, “L know you can never love 
me any gran’ mamma, but it seemed as 
though I should die if I didn't come and tell you 
all about it!” 

“My poor child!” said gran’mamma., 

I think, at that moment, she forgot all her own 
suffering, and remembered only Rita’s grief. 
Winny, looking at the two, said to herself,— 

“Tcould forgive her if it had been any one be- 
sides gran’ mamma, 


more, 


but now’’-—- 

“LT want to tell you, dear,” came in gran’ mam- 
ma’s low, sweet voice, “that I do forgive you 
with all my heart, and T will never remember it 
any more, what you have toll me. It shall be 
Rita lifted 
her trouble-full eyes to meet gran’ mamima’s ten- 
der glance 


as though it had never been, only” 


“only, remember this, darling: 1 
love you better than 1 ever loved you before. 
You are nearer to me this instant than you could 
have been had this never happened,—so much 
nearer for the fault, and the suffering, and the 
repentance.” 

This was what Christmas meant to gran’ mam- 
ma, thought Winny, as she watched the two. 
Was it not what it should mean to all of us? 
What that first wonderful Christmas meant when 
it came, centuries ago, to Judea, when the angels 
sang in the night, and His star shone in the east, 
and ‘*The dawn rose red o’er Bethlehem.”* 

Rita was sobbing wildly now. Winny was 
erying too, although she could hardly have told 
for what. She went up and kissed them both, 
and then stole away. She did not need gran’- 
mamima’s gentle hint of her finger on her lips 
to tell her to be silent about the confession that 
she had heard. 

Gran’mamma had a little talk the next day 
with Amy, and Reg, and Winny,—who is my- 
self,—and she caused them to see several things 
In «a new light. 





YOUTH'S 


I think our house was another place to Rita, I'll tell her you’re poorly, and would she send | a pond in the yard. 


from that time. I know she was another per- 
son in it, so gentle, and bright, and happy. 
Even Persis grew quite fond of her, Gran’- 
mamma is living still, and is more lovely and 
beautiful every year. Save herself, and Winny, 
and Kita, no one kuows the secret of her fall! 
that night in the corridor. 


“= 


SEPARATION. 


4 wall was grown up between the two— 
A strong, thick wall, though all unseen; | 
Noue knew when tie first stones were laid, | 
Nor how the wall was built, I ween, | 


And so their lives were wide apart, 
Although they shared one board, one bed; 

A careless eye saw naught amiss, | 
Yet each was to the other dead. 


He, much absorbed in work and gain, 
Grew soon unmindtul of his loss; | 
A hard indifference worse than hate 
Changed love’s pure gold to worthless dross, 


She suffered tortures all untold; | 


Too proud to mourn, too strong to die; 
The wall pressed heavily on her heart; 
ler white face showed her misery. 


Sueb walls are growing day by day 


*Twixt man and wife, ’twixt friend and friend, 
Would they could know, who lightly build, 

How sad and bitter is the end. | 
A careless word, an unkind thought, 

A slight nevlect, a taunting tone 
Such things as these, before we know, 

Have laid the wall’s foundation stone, 

Springfield Republican. | 


és ae 
For the Companion. 
PETE GIMBLE’S TRICK. 

“Look heah, Pete! whar you ben all dis time? 
—and aint dug for dinner, and it 
more’n twelve o’clock,”’ 

“Aint bin nowhar, mudder,”’ 


de taters 


answered Pete, 
a small mulatto boy of about twelve years old. | 

“Nowhar's « mighty long road, somehow,” 
answered Aunt Henny Gimble, ‘‘and it’s mon- 
stous apt to lead to de gallows, whar you'll land, 
you no ’count, triflin’ raskil! Wash dem taters 
and brung ’em in, and fill de kettle, and git a | 
turn ob wood,”” | 

Pete obeyed these diverse orders with wonder- | 
ful alacrity, for he felt that he had strained his 
mother’s patience to the utmost. Besides, he 
had a plan in view which would require some 


finesse on his part to carry through, 


He set the pork and potatoes on the fire, and 
whilst his mother went on with her washing in a 
corner of the cabin, he took his seat on a box 
beside her, as if deeply interested in her work. 

“LT reckon a cup ob coffee’d taste real nice, 
mudder, arter washin’ all day,”’ he said, 


“Don't talk ob coffee; it jest makes me hone 
fur it so bad Lean’t work. Dat quarantum dey’s 
We aint 


got in Oakville is jest starvin’ us out. 


a aencisimshiote 
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you a little coffee, aud ef Mass’ Jim has left any | 


bacea round, would she gib you a pipeful. He 
aint one to leave any round loose, but Mis’ Col- 
lins sure will gib me ten cents to buy you some; 
she’s that free-handed.” 

Who knew better than Henny how free-handed 
Mrs. Collins was? Pete’s idea struck her as a 
very neat, genteel way of getting what she 
wanted. It was not begging, merely a simple 
interchange of presents; and if Mrs. Collins liked 


eggs, she would get a full equivalent. So she 


| smiled approval of Pete’s plan. 


“You’s as peart as your daddy, Pete,’’ she 
| said. *‘Sam Gimble was de smartest man round 
her’. Laint what I used to be ’fore he died, fur 


he kept trubble, and yaller fever, and all nasty 
tings from me.”’ 

“You reckon he could tight yaller fever?” said 
Pete, incredulously. 

“Sartain sure. He’s nussed it, and he said as 
de doctors said it was tiny maggots flyin’ through 
de air what brunged it, and ef you runned 


lagainst folks wid fever, you must wash and 


sweat out de maggots fore dey bored through 


| de skin inter de blood."’ 


Pete thought over the ‘‘maggot’’ theory un- 
til bedtime. He was as much afraid of the fever 
as his mother, but very much relieved to know 
that she knew all about it. The next morning 
he was early astir and preparing for his expedi- 
tion. 

“Put on your daddy’s long jacket,” said his 
mother. ‘‘De pockets am big, and handy to 
bring all Mis’ Collins sends me.’’ 

The long jacket reached far below his knees; 
but what did Pete care for that? He had the 


| day before him, and he was going to do some- 


thing forbidden and perhaps dangerous. He 
quivered with excitement as he thought of the 
possibility of having a race with the quarantine 
officers, for he knew he could beat them; but he 
said nothing of all this to his mother. 

No difticulties, however, were encountered, 
and in a short time he found himself in the 
streets of Oakville, where no one seemed to no- 
tice him. Mrs. Collins took the eggs, and re- 
sponded liberally to Pete’s appeal. She stuffed 
his capacious pockets with sugar, coffee, tobacco 
and a quantity of biscuit, and sent him on his 
way rejoicing. He was just crossing the town 
limits when two young men he knew rode up. 

‘“‘Halloo! what little seamp is that breaking 
2 hg “Why, it’s Pete Gim- 


quarantine?” said one. 
Look here, young man, do you know you 


ble! 
are getting into trouble by coming to town?’’ 
Pete turned an innocent face towards them. 


got yaller fever out heah more’n de folks in| ‘Mammy sont me fur some coffee and sugar,” 


town, and vet we can’t git in nohow.”’ 


“LT kin break de quarantum jest as easy as git- | 
out,”’ was Pete's rejoinder, with a cunning twin- 
kle in his small black eves. 


Now Mrs. Henny Gimble had the very vaguest 
idea of what the quarantine really was. She 
was a woman who never left home, and I think 
I may add, had never been taught anything by 
her many years of freedom. 

All she knew about quarantine was that it was 
something to keep people out of Oakville, a town 
about two miles from her cabin. Whether this 
something wasa rope, a fence, or men with guns, 
who would shoot right and left at anything in 
view, she did not pretend to guess. 

I must add that she was herself in deadly ter- 
ror of the vellow fever, and had the wildest ideas 
of how it must be grappled with if it did come. 
When Pete volunteered his reckless remark about 





breaking the quarantine, she wheeled around 
and glared at him. 

“Oh, Ttonght you was up to some devilment! 
You's bin tryin’ to break de quarantum, eh?” 

“No, Taint: bat I knows a cow-path dat leads 
rite up to town whar dar aint no quarantum. 
Whar Unele Mose Green libs, you know. I kin 
take de eggs to-morrer, and git into town and 
sell ‘em, and bring back some coffee and ter- 
backer.” 

It was a sore temptation. Coffee and tobacco, 
which she had been deprived of for at least a 
month! 

“T aint 


got no money, Pete,’’ she said, ‘tand 


| he said. 


“T didn’t know of no trouble. 
is it, Mass’ Rivers?” 
The young men laughed and rode off. 
‘The little seamp knows what he’s doing,”’ said 
Mr. Rivers. ‘‘We’ll pay him up for it. Let us 
stop on our return at his mother’s and give them 
afright. These things must be stopped in time.” 


Whar 


on. When he reached Mose Green’s, he remem- 
bered he had lent his friend, Frank Green, : 
piece of whipcord, and he thought he would stop 
for it. Frank was not in the yard, and he 
walked in the house, which seemed to be full of 
people. 

They were collected around a bed, and push- 
}ing his way through, for he was full of curiosity, 
|he saw before him Mose Green, who seemed to 
|be in terrible pain. Pete edged nearer and 





‘De fever maggots is in de 
clothes, too,’ she said, as she dragged off jacket 
and pants almost with one wrench, throwing 
them in the pond and Pete after them. As he 
rose to his feet in the shallow water, she scrubbed 
him down so violentiy with some corn-shucks 
which lay on the bank that the boy thought all 
his skin was coming off. 

“T’s got a chill, mudder,’’ he said, his teeth 
chattering. 

‘‘Dat’s de way it comes,” 
for de sweatin’ fur 
drownded.”’ 

She put him on a feather bed, piled up blank- 
ets and comforts, leaving no air-hole for him to 
breathe, and then sat down by the fire to groan 
and lament her sad fate. Whilst thus engaged, 
the two young men who had detected Jake in 
the act of breaking the quarantine rode up, and 
dismounting from their 


she groaned. 
de 





I reckon magg 


horses, entered the 


| cabin. 


| sonny. 


| fallen upon her. 
Pete chuckled as they left him, and hurried | 


‘‘We’ve come on an unpleasant errand, Aunt 
Henny,” said young Rivers, striving to look 
grave. ‘Your Pete has been caught breaking 
quarantine, and the fine is ten dollars, or six 
months in jail. The law is very strong against 
the offence, you know.”’ 

Henny raised her tearful face and looked at 
them. 

“Someting stronger den de law has got Pete 
now. He’s down wid yaller fever yonder.” 

The extraordinary speed those two young men 
made out of the cabin was something to be mar- 
velled at. They were pale and quiet as they 
rode towards town. 

“Notice must be given to the proper authori- 
ties, instantly, of this case,”’ “Tsay, I 
feel pretty queer, Ned! How does yellow fever 
begin? This is the last practical joke I'll try in 
a hurry!” 

Aunt Henny began to feel weak and sick as 
she sat there. A good smoke would settle her 
nerves, and she began to wonder if Pete had got 
the articles he went for or not. 

“I'm smudderin’, mudder,”’ came a faint voice 
from the bed. 

She rose and made a little air-hole through the 
covering. ‘“Try and stand it long as you kin, 
I'm tryin’ to sweat de fever and de 
maggots out. Feel hot?” 

“Burnin’ up. It’s a awful fever. 
make me a cup ob coffee, mudder?”’ 

“Bring any coffee, Pete, and any ’bacea?” 

“Yes, my pockets is full of tings, and you 
trowed my jacket in de pond.” 

She remembered that, and also that the jacket 
was infected. Probably it had been long enough 
in the water to be touched now with safety. So, 
with a long pole, she dragged it ashore and emp- 
tied the pockets. 

At any other time, she would have grieved 
over the melted sugar, the spoiled biscuit, and 
the wet coffee and tobacco; but just then she 
could only think of the misfortune which had 
She spread the coffee and to- 
bacco out to dry, and whilst doing so, a buggy 
drove up, and two of the principal physicians of 
Oakville dismounted. 

“Good- morning, Mrs. Gimble,’’ said one of 
them, a brisk, cheery little man, who looked as 
if he had come on a delightful mission. 


said one. 


Can’t you 


“So 


| you’ve really got yellow fever in your fami'y. 


|nearer, until he nearly touched the sick man, | 


| when one of the women caught sight of him. 

| “Is dat Pete?” she said. “Did your 
|}mammy send you to see how Mose is? Go rite 
| off and tell her he’s that bad we’re lookin’ for 
| black vomick ebry minute.”’ 

| “Black vomick!"’ Pete, with staring 
| eyes, backing out of the crowd towards the door. 
| “Yes; we're sure he’s got yaller fever.”’ 

| 


you, 


cried 


With a bound Pete was out of the door and 
| running like a race-horse towards home. 


Where and how did the patient get it?”’ 

“You needn’t ask that question,’ said the 
other one, pointing with his cane to the coffee 
on the grass. 

“These people have been smuggling coffee 


| from New Orleans; and you know there’s no 


Meanwhile, Aunt Henny was not easy in her | 


| mind after her son had left her. She began to 


| and perhaps hanging would be the penalty. 


| think that to break quarantine must be a crime, | 
At | ‘Been in a steam bath, I guess, for he’s dripping 


greater absorbent and propagator of the disease 
than coffee. Show us the patient, my good 
woman; we understand how he got the disease.” 

“TI nebber smuggled no coffee,”’ she answered, 
indignantly. ‘Mis’ Collins gin it to me, and 
Pete, he ecotch de fever from Mose Green dis 
berry mornin’.”’ 

The two doctors looked at each other. ‘*The 
fever is not caught and developed in a few 
hours,” said one. He felt the boy, and turned 
away with a disgusted look. 

‘He has as much fever as I have,”’ he said. 


only one dozen eggs; they'll only bring fifteen | the thought of Pete’s little yellow legs dangling | wet. The fever may come on, though, if he's 
in the air her heart was rent, and she lifted up | been exposed to it.” 


cents, and dat won't buy coffee and terbacker 
when coffee's fifty cents a pound now.”’ 

That seemed a clincher, but Pete, though 
small, was very bright, much brighter than his 
mother, whose mind, very foggy at all times, 
was doubly so when a difficulty was in the way. 

Pete seratehed his head and kicked his feet 
against the box, but to save his life he couldn’t 
multiply fifteen cents into fifty, which a small 


quantity of the two articles would certainly cost. | to Mose Green’s, and he’s got yaller fever, and | 
O mudder, 


A happy thought suddenly struck him, and he 
chuckled aloud. 

“I know what we'll do, mudder. You send 
de dozen eggs to Mis’ Collins as a free present. 


| her voice and wept aloud. 


| 


It happened just at that moment Pete burst in, | the answer, as the two disappointed physicians 


| his eyes starting out of his head, and breathless | 
/man has had rheumatic fever for two weeks. 


| from his race. 
' 


| “Is de quarantum arter you, Pete?’ she! 


screamed. 
| He was not able to speak at first, but aftera 
| few minutes gasped out, “It’s worser! I went 


| I didn’t know, and I tetched him! 
is I gwine to die?” 


| Fora moment Aunt Henny was paralyzed by | 


terror. 


The next she seized and dragged him to frightened out of her senses 


“He did not catch it from Mose Green,’’ was 


drew on their gloves and turned to depart. **Thiat 
Now, my good woman,” severely, to Aunt Hen- 
ny, “I’ll thank you not to give people a scare for 
nothing. Our time is too valuable to be wast d 
in a wild-goose chase like this.’ 

This was the last drop in poor Henny’s cup. 
She had wantonly destroyed sugar and tobacco 
for nothing, and then was acensed of scaring 
others wilfully, she had been herself 
She caught Pete 


when 
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with an iron grasp, lifted him out of his warm 
nest, and shook him till his teeth chattered. 

“Tl quarantum and yaller fever you, you | 
mis’able, despisable critter. Put on your clothes 
and go and dig ‘taters till dark, and not a mossel 
of dinner will vou have!”’ 

Pretty severe for Pete, who had, after all, had 
the hardest time; and he shudders now if you 
say quarantine to him. 


+o ——-—- 


For the Companion. 


LOCKED INTO A TOMB. 


“Well, what’s the news, Colby?” said I, getting 
down from the stage at the D—— House, in one of the 
pretty little villages on the Androscoggin, “and how 
goes the old place?” 

“Oh, the town is behaving itself as well as usual. It 
isn’t a place for news, you know,” said Colby, lead- 
ing the way to the register. “Only,’’—lowering his 
voice,—‘only Burt Slater; you remember Burt?’’ 

“Ves, indeed! What of him?” 

‘“‘He’s got the ‘jim-jams’ again!” 

“Again! I’m sorry for that!’ 

“Well, he has; awful, too! There are two men 
with him in his room overthe L. Both of them ean 
hardly hold him.” 

I felt sorry, indeed, for the poor fellow, for I had 
known and respected him for his manly qualities. 
He kept a neat and well-ordered livery-stable near 
the hotel, and even now he was scarcely nineteen 
years old. But though a boy in years, Burt was 
every inch a man, genial, handsome, obliging. 

He was a fellow, too, who always had his business 
at his fingers’ ends. He could tell you, days ahead, 
just what horses were engaged, and what he could 
do for you if you wished to engage a team, and 
when the time came, you could rely on him to the 
hour and minute. 

Yet he never used an order-book. His memory 
Was so tenacious and accurate that he could safely 
rely upon it for his ordinary business, and but for 
this one failing—drink—he would have been a favor- 
ite with every man in the village. 

In Burt's case there was this excuse forhim. His 
grandfather and father (now dead) had been tavern- 
keepers in New Hampshire, where rum, in their 
day, was used as freely as water. 

Burt had been brought up in the odor of a bar- 
room, so to speak, and his father had been a drink- 
ing man. Iam sure that poor Burt had inherited 
an appetite for alcohol. 

Much as I condemned and lamented his bad hab- 
it, [yet was pleased with him, and liked to be in his 
company. It was a pleasure to spend an hour in his 
room, he was so good-natured and cheerful. 
was very often saddened,too. For, though ordina- 
rily bright and witty, there was always, when we 
chanced to speak of personal matters, a certain 
hopelessness in his way of alluding to himself, as 
of one “booked” for ruin and a premature grave. 

Burt did not drink habitually. About once in 
three or four months, an ungovernable desire for 
aleohol came over him, and he weuld drink inces- 
santly for three or four days. These excesses could 
not fail to result in delirium tremens. 

When Colby told me of this second attack of this 
fearful disease, my heart sunk, for it seemed that 
Burt must now be utterly lost. And as there are 
thousands of similar cases, the country over, I should 
hardly deem this one likely to interest the reader, 
bat for astrange incident which led Burt Slater to 
rise from a condition that is ordinarily as hopeless 
as death itself. 

I did not see Burt that week. He kept, or rather 
was kept, to his room, and I did not care to see him. 
In the course of 


— 


a fortnight, however, he was once 
more at his work; and during all the rest of the 
summer and fall, up to November, he did not in- 
dulge in intoxicating drink. One bleak, windy No- 
vember morning, however, the insane appetite again 
rose up within him. He wandered round with 
parched lips and blood-shot eyes, suffering almost 
unendurable torment from his raging thirst. At 
last, he harnessed one of his horses and rode down 
to L—, twelve miles distant, hoping, as he after- 
wards told me, that the piercing cold would help 
him to overcome his raging thirst. 

Having arrived at L » he put up his horse at a 
stable where he was known, and began to walk the 
streets, still hoping to overcome the burning desire 
for aleohol. 





But the appetite was more than he could control, 
and yielding to it at last, he went into a saloon, and 
after taking one glass, he gave himself up to utter 
indulgence. 

At night, when he 
could sea 
what he 


have 


again went to the stable, he 
‘ely stand, and seemed so unconscious of 
as about that the men would not let him 
his horse, and tried to have him go into the 
hotel and stay until morning. 

It was 








already late in the afternoon, and the 
weather was bitterly cold, but he would not heed 
their good counsel, and instead of going back into 
the hotel, he started to walk home, twelve miles 
distant. 

\bout half a mile out of the town, the road forks, 
the right branch leading out towards the river into 
a By this 
one road from another, 
and taking the wrong one, he got into the cemetery, 
where he staggered round, hopelessly lost. 

It happened that there had been a funeral that 
afternoon, and a coffin had heen deposited in one 
of the tombs, the door of which had not yet been 


grove, where there is a large cemetery. 


time, Burt did not know 
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closed. It was late when the funeral procession left 
the cemetery, and the gate still stood open; other- 
wise, Burt would not ha-e entered it. 

The wind was piercingly cold, and though hardly 
conscious of it, Burt, to escape it, reeled through 
the open door into the tomb, and tumbled down in 
one corner. | 

He either fell asleep or became utterly insensible 
from the liquor he had drank, for what followed 
till towards morning is a blank to him. He must 
have been very quiet, too, for the sexton, on his late 


rounds, closed and locked the door of the tomb with- 


out seeing or hearing anything of him. 

It was not until some hours had passed Burt came 
to himself, somewhat, and began to wonder who he 
was. He lay for some time, trying, in a dull, heavy 
way, to solve this difficult problem. The air felt 
cold and damp. He was in darkness. He put out 
his hand. It touched a cold stone. Upon this, he 
started, with a shudder, to his feet, though he was 
so benumbed that he staggered and fell back against 
the wall of the tomb. 

Was he in prison? Had he committed murder or 
some other criminal offence while he was drunk? 

The thought so appalled him that it cleared his 
brain to some extent of the effects of the alcohol. 
For the one thing which Burt had always feared 
more than anything else, was that on one of his 
“sprees,” he should kill some person. 

He felt in his pockets, sound a match, and light-' 
ed it. By its dim light, he made the horrible discov- 
ery that he was in a tomb alone with the dead. 

As yet, he could recall little or nothing of last 
evening’s doings. How he had got there, or who 
had put him there, or for what purpose, was more 
than he could divine. At first, he thought that he 
must have been taken for dead, and put in there to 
wait for a post-mortem examination, or something 
of that sort. 

But this idea was too improbable for him to enter- 
tain long; and there was even less probability that 
he had been put there for a joke. 

Then he lighted more matches, and tried the door 


could not move it. 


Then he shouted for help till he made himself | 


hoarse; but the echo of his own voice, as it re- 
sounded through the pent-up resting-place of the 
dead, was his only reply. 

Now Burt was not a person to be alarmed without 
good cause; so, With more composure than might be 
supposed, he sat down on a coffin and took account 
of his chances. They were not flattering. The only 
thing that he could be sure of was the fact that he 
was ina tomb, with the door locked, and with a very 
poor prospect, so far as he could see, of getting out. 
The place was close and noisome to the last degree; 
and even if not suffocated, he might have to remain 
there till he would be starved or frozen to death. 

He had a loaded revolver in his undercoat pocket. 
He took it out, thinking whether it would not be 
better to use it and end his life. For, even if he 
should live to get out of this horrible place, his fate, 
with his present habit, was only a question of time. 
That bullet would in one instant end it all. 

“For a moment,’’—so he afterwards told me,—it 
was a toss-up which I should do, die then and there, 
or live on, if I could, and face temptation again.” 

Then there came better thoughts. He thought of 
his business; thought of what he might make it if it 
were not for his bad habits. He thought of what he 
might be if he were atrue man. He thought, too, 
of a dear lady friend who had never quite lost faith 
in him; and then, by contrast, of what he was, and 
where he was at that moment; his life, too, and his 
duty to other people, as well as to himself, came to 
his mind in new lights. “Whata fool I’ve been!” 
he said. “Worse than that, a weakling 
ard!” 

‘There was ample scope here for thought, certainly; 
and Burt did more serious thinking then than he 
had ever done in his life before. The result was that 


and a cow- 


he put his pistol in his pocket, and in a better frame | 


of mind, looked higher than his own rash arm for 
aid. 

“T had never prayed, nor been taught to pray,” he 
said to me, “but [ honestly said aloud, that if God 
would give me one chance more, I would try to be a 
better man, and lead a decent and honorable life.’ 
And the Great Father of all, hearing Burt Slater 


' say these words, knew that he meant them. 


Having done this, he sat back and waited his fate 
with a certain fortitude and stoicism, which those 
who know his character would understand better 
than a stranger. Morning came, but no cheery 
light found its way into the tomb where he sat. 
The day dragged on. 
unutterably noxious. Benumbed and faint, and 
poisoned by the unhealthy gases, Burt at last fell 
asleep,—a sleep perhaps from which he might never 
have waked on earth. 

Meantime Colby, at the D—— House, was anxious 
about him; he had watched him drive off the pre- 
vious morning, and feared it was not for a good 
purpose. After dinner that day, as Burt did not 
come back, he took Burt’s hostler with him and 
drove down to L——. The watch-dog at the stable, 
“Old Beave,”’ went along with them. 

They went to the boarding-stable where Burt had 
put up his horse. They found the animal still there, 
and learned what they could regarding him. 

The hostler took Burt's driving-gloves ont of the 
carriage and threw them down to the dog, then told 
him to “find Burt.” 

Beave ran about the stable, then up to the hotel, 
and after awhile he ran off along the D. road. 

Colby and the hostler followed as fast as they 
could run, and saw the dog go into the cemetery. 





| proved himself a capable, honest business man. 


. | PP ad 
It was a heavy iron door, and securely bolted; for he | 


The place was stifling and | 


When they came up he was at the tomb, snuffing at ' 
the door. 

“Oh, come away from there, you fool!’ exclaimed 
Colby. 

“Not too fast now,” 
is nobody's fool!” 

They went up to the tomb door. 

“Burt!” Colby shouted, incredulously. 

There was no answer, though the call had partly 
roused Burt from his sleep. 

“Burt, you aint in there, are ye?” 

“Yes, Lam,” came faintly through the heavy door. 

Both men uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
Colby a very forcible one. The hostler tried the 
door, and then ran to tind the sexton, and in a short 
time they had Burt out of the tomb. 

“Well, how'd ye get in there?” asked Colby. 

“1 don’t now quite recollect,” replied Burt, 
gravely. 


said the hostler. “That dog | 


The two men looked steadily but expressively at | 
each other a moment; then Colby said,— | 

“Burt, | wouldn't drink any more if I were you.” | 

“I'm not going to,” said Burt, quietly. 

The hostler grinned. The astonished sexton | 
locked the tomb again, and the three young men | 
returned to their homes. 

These events occurred more than three years ago. 
Young Slater has kept his word thus far, and has 


his | 
craving for stimulants is not yet wholly quenched. | 
At times he experiences it; but it is less strong, and | 
is slowly but surely growing weaker. 

If this man can reform, I believe it is in the power 
of every drunkard cursed by an appetite for intoxi- 
eating liquor to throw it off, and become master of 
himself. 


- +o 
THE DIFFERENCE, 


When from flesh the spirit freed 
Hastens homeward to return, 
\ Mortals say a man is dead, | 
But angels shout a child is born! } 
WESLEY. 


H MONKEYS’ RECEPTION. 


The monkeys at the Zoological Gardens of Phila- 
delphia were recently excited by the arrival of a} 
number of their cousins fresh from their native 
land. How the old immigrants behaved to the new- 
comers is told by the Erening Star, and we com- 
mence the story with the arrival of five Guinea 
baboons. | 

“Old Probabilities,’ one of the old monkeys, pro- | 
ceeded to interview them. As he wasseen approach- 
ing, one of the baboons uttered a ery of alarm, and | 
the whole five started off around the cage as if for 
their lives, closely followed by ‘Old Probs.’ | 

“They finally huddled together in one corner, and 
sat there screaming and crying with all their might. | 
‘Probs’ left them for a while. 

“But ‘Bruiser,’ so named because of his fighting 
propensities, started them out of the corner in a 
hurry, and sent them flying and screeching from one 
side to the other, until finally they got into a corner. 

“<*Bruiser’ tried to frighten them out, but it was 
no go. ‘Old Probs’ came to his assistance, but with 
no better success. 

“Then ‘Probs’ caught hold of one and tried to pull 
him out; but he was seized by his companions, and 
held so tight that it was impossible to get him away. 

“*Probs’ and ‘Bruiser’ retired, and for five min- 
utes the baboons were allowed to breathe in peace. | 
At the end of that time ‘Pres’ and ‘Bruiser’ ap- | 
proached with half a dozen companions. 

“Some of them climbed up the wires above the 
baboons, and one or two placed themselves on each 
side, while ‘Probs,’ with mouth wide open and fierce 
growling, went straight at them. 

“The poor baboons screamed with terror, while | 
the angry voices of the old monkeys could be heard 
above their screams, as though scolding. 

“«Probs’ gradually closed in his forces, until they 
| could almost touch their enemies, when, with a ery 
of intense fear, the baboons scampered away, clear 
around the cage and back again into the corner. 

“The poor things trembled like aspens, and were 
so badly frightened that they could hardly stand. 
After this ‘Probs’ appeared to be satisfied, and left 
them alone. 

“Then smaller monkeys pulled the tails and hair 
of the baboons until they were mad with pain and | 
fright. 

“Atthis point the baboons began fighting among 
themselves, which had the effect of driving the other 
monkeys away, and the strangers were for a time 
left in peace. 

“In the meantime, the third case, containing a 
Douroncouli monkey, christened ‘Dennis,’ 
ringtail monkey, had been opened. 





and a 
The latter was | 
placed in the cage with the South American mon- | 
keys, and appeared tame, but badly frightened. | 

“He was immediately surrounded by ‘Topsey,’ | 
‘Nick,’ ‘Mary Ann’ and the ‘Old Woman,’ who made 
faces at him, and seemed desirous of impressing up- 
on him the idea that he was an intruder. 

“This he repudiated with such good humor and s0 
many smiles that he was christened ‘Grinning | 
Jack’ on the spot. 

“The rest of the monkeys made a combined attack | 
upon him, but were routed and sent flying to all | 
parts of the cage, while ‘Grinning Jack’ calmly 
seated himself on the rim of the water dish and re- | 
ceived a cracker from the hands of a little boy, | 
which he munched with much satisfaction. | 

“After all the new arrivals were properly quar- | 
tered, the keeper fed all hands, a proceeding which | 
| appeared to put them in a better humor. and the | 
| quarrelling and persecution ceased for a time. It 


| 
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will probably be several days before the old settlers 
are fully reconciled to the carpet-baggers.”’ 


+, 


For the Companion. 


| INCIDENT IN WASHINGTON LIFE. 


DEAR COMPANION,—I write this true sketch of 


| Washington life because every season has its own 

lessons, and the lesson of the Christmas holidays is 

that self-forgetful charity which the scenes I am 
| about to picture so vividly call to mind. 


Pretty Susan Cowan came here a day or two ago, 


her dear little straight nose as red asa ripe cran- 
berry, 
and smiling as ever. 


but the brave, bright blue eyes were as sweet 


Now Susan is to me almost a wonder,—but not an 


| impossible creature, as they say some of the good 
| people are in books. 


Susan, without parading her 


| virtues in any way, or calling attention to her gifts 
| and graces, is a safe model for any young girl. Go- 
| ing about doing good has not made Susan one whit 
less merry or sociable. 


She loves to visit the poor 


and the sick, and though she is sometimes deceived 
and often disgusted, she never once says,— 





“L'll give it up; there’s no use to be trying.” 
But about this visit and Susan with her pretty 


red nose. 


She came into the room like a sunbeam, with her 


| neat seal-brown suit enlivened just a little with here 
and there a touch of red, and the white snow cling- 


ing to the fur-trinmed boots, and 1 was almost sure 
what she came tor. 

“O aunty, I've got a new case, and a very miser- 
able case!’ she said, laying aside muff and tippet, 





and drawing a chair up to the fire. 


“Well, and what is it now?” 

“Il was walking through the Treasury Depart- 
ment,’ she went on, holding her hands up to the 
cheerful blaze, “when I noticed a little boy sitting 
near one of the registers. 

“I thought there was a strange expression on his 


| face, and as 1 stopped tor a moment, he began to 


shiver. His poor little 
white that he looked 


pinched features were so 
as if he had never seen one 


| hour of boy-happiness. 


“Of course I stopped, though I wondered how 
people could pass by who were so much older, and 
could do so much more than IT could. 

“It was just as much as he could do to speak, and 
then his very words shook. 

«Got chills and fever,’ he said. 

«¢But what are you out for, child, so ill?’ Lasked. 

«<«Come to bring a letier for John.’ 

«Is John your brother?’ 

“¢Yes, miss. He wants to get a situation; he—we 
—aint got—nothing—to—eat;’ and there he choked. 

“Well, it was all so strange!—the splendid halls, 
the glowing, comfortable rooms, all opening upon 
rich carpets and blazing sunlight, handsome screens, 
pictured walls, and busy, presperous men, and this 
one poor pale mite, with the tears all fused in one 
great drop, sitting white, and shaking, and dying al- 
most, within sight of them all! So I asked him 
where he lived, and you remember the place I 
named ‘Misery Flats’ the day we were out to see old 
Margery?” 

Yes, [ remembered. 

“Well, they live there, three boys, in an old house 
right on the edge of the water 
I want to go and see them.”’ 

“So you propose taking me from my pleasant 
winter quarters to that dreary, witch-like, miserable, 
no-land place, do you?” 


; and, aunty, please,— 


“O but, aunty, if you are well, you can leave the 
comfort and all that sure that you've got it to come 
back to!" 

That was just the way that girl always put things, 
—clinched reasons in her own simple, powerful 
fashion, and in a few moments we were out on the 
sidewalk waiting fora car. Susan had a little bas- 
ket full to the brim, and I—well, secure that there 
was money in my purse, I did not wait for more. 

It was a long way to Misery Flats. Our walk 
through the light snow was not unpleasant, but I 
could not say as much for the poor little tenements 
we passed, with patched windows, and stove-pipes 
carelessly thrust through the walls, and miserable 
little children half-clothed. But then they seemed, in 
their way, happy, for there was some warmth, and 
perhaps much love, for them. 

“There is what makes more than half the poverty,” 
said Susan, almost shaking her little gloved hand at 
it,as we turned a corner-grocery, loafers all raga 
outside, liquor all fire in. 
that business,”’ 


“If we could only stop 
she added, “*people wouldn't have to 
live on Misery Flats, with fever, ague and death for 
near neighbors.” 

We reached the house, and alinost feared to enter, 
it leaned so; nor did we learn till afterwards that it 
was a condemned building, which was so unsafe it 


| could not be rented. 


“1 don’t know that I like to venture,” said I, draw- 


| ing back. 


“O aunty, set that bump of caution aside for 
once!” laughed Susan. “Hark!” 
A poor, pinched, treble voice; but there was music 


| in it, and this was what it sung: 


“Pass me not, 0 gentle Saviour! 
Hear my humble ery; 
While on othe “rs thou art smiling, 
ass me by. 








f r, hear my humble ery! 
While on others thou, art calling, 
Do not pass me by. 
I looked at Susy, and Susy looked at me. We 
were both erving inst a little. 
“You aren't 


afraid now, aunty?" said the girl, 


| softly. 
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‘Not a bit,’’ I answered; and up stairs we 
went. Guided by the voice, we pushed open a 
door that had neither latch nor bolt, and though 
the whole place was filled with it 
scene my rested 


sunshine, 
was the dreariest eyes ever 
upon. 

Near the middle of the floor a straw-ticking 
bed was spread out, but, as we saw on further 
inspection, minus the straw. On this—it might 
as well have been the bare boards—lay the boy 
Susan had seen the day before, ina high fever, 
cheeks burning crim- 
Near- 
ly opposite him an old 


son, eves ablaze. 


stove on two legs, the 
other part propped up 
by bits of wood, one 
atop of the other, held 
a tiny blaze, and gave 
but warmth. 
The windows 
patehed 
places with old news- 


meagre 
were 
in various 
papers, but the sting- 
ing wind seemed to pen- 
etrate 
There chair 
with the back gone, a 
few splinters of wood 
gathered from the 
scattered 
over the cheerless hearth; table there was none, 
food there seemed to be none, and the only oe- 
cupant was this poor fevered boy. 

“Who stays with you?” was my first question. 

“Brother John and Ned. John is trying to 
find something to do. Ned has gone to a lauy’s 
house; she said she would give him a coat,’" 

“Where is your mother?” 

“She's dead.”’ 

““And your father?” 

“In the hospital sick.” 


everywhere. 


was one 


WARMING BY 


streets were 


“Tow long have you been this way?” 

“T've had the chills every day since last Sep- 
tember" 

Every day for three months that meant. No 
doctor, no mother, no food half the time, and 
only one old horse-blanket to keep the three 
warm in this bitter weather! Poor little man! 

The little fellow grew quite communicative. 

“We don’t have no house-rent to pay,’’ he 
said, “and it’s a haunted house; but I never see 
no ghost yet. I guess ghosts is rats, that’s all: 
Jolin says so.” 

“But how do you keep warm without bed- 
clothes?” asked Susan. 

“Oh, we don't, mostly! but we lay snug, and 
Johuny has got some papers that he puts allover 
us. and that keeps us warm,—only me; I guess 
I'm cold pretty much all the time when I aint 
got fever.”’ 

Then Susan sat deliberately down on the floor 


and opened that precious basket. The child saw 


some nice sandwiches and luscious white grapes, 
I } 


and an eager little ery eseaped him. 
heard the 
“devouring 


I have 


expression 
with the 
eyes,”’ but LT never saw 
it before. 
almost 


He seemed 
satistied with 
the mere sight of their 
Incent beauty, and Su- 


san fed him with as 
nearly a child's delight 
as he received them. 
“What ean your 
brother do?” Lasked, 
“O everything!” said 
the little fellow, bhe- 
tween bites of the 


bread and of the great 
rlobes of fruit: 


sweet g 
“cane chairs, paint fur- 
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useful that I could hardly get along without him. ! 
He goes to evening school, and bids fair to be 
able to find some good business when these 
dreary times are over, 

As for the sick boy, my good old family doctor 
gives him a eall now and then for w«aothing. 
There is some danger that he may never be well 
again, but we shall hope fora better termination. 
The second boy is well clothed and goes to school, 
Susan is the good angel who brings all the 
threads together when they get tangled, and 
with her bright pres- 
ence makes the little 
home—to the poor sick 
child at least—a_per- 
fect paradise. 

The winter snows will 
soon drift around the 
old house on Misery 
Marsh, but the keen- 
ness of human suffer- 
ing is no longer there. 
The Christmas thought 


of one kind heart 
changed the helpless- 
ness found there to 


hope, the long distress 
to joy. Happy are the 
feet that honor Christ 
and the festival of His 
nativity with such mis- 
Is it not, indeed, the only true 
and consistent method of commemorating the 
birth of Him, who ‘ 


REGISTER, 
sions as these! 


‘went about doing good’’? 
M. A. D. 


———— 


BALLOTS. 


The voter’s ballot plays a great part in human 


government. In free countries it ought always, 
and does usually, elect the people’s rulers. 


Sometimes, however, ballots are cast 


who are 


into the 


hoxes Some- 


by persons not voters, 


oe . 
times, too, dishonest men may count falsely the 


votes really thrown, 

There are many varieties of ballots, and the 
laws of different States and countries deal with 
them in widely various ways. In England, at 
the election of members of parliament, no person 
can vote for more than two candidates. There 
are towns and counties that elect three members 
each, but no one man can vote for more than 
two in these places. 

Moreover, they vote for no other officer. All 
the judges and officers of every kind, except 
those of the towns, are appointed by the crown. 

The ballot is therefore a very simple affair, 
but it is strietly regulated in form by law. 
Enough are printed to give one to each voter, not 
by the party nominating the candidates, but by 
the officers of the election. These ballots are 
bound like bank checks, in book form,—that is, 
there isa ballot and a “‘stub,’? both of which 
parts are numbered, 

These ballots bear, in 
names of all the candidat 


alphabetical order, the 
es who have been nom- 
inated. When a voter 
presents himself at the 
polls, he does not come 
with his ballot ready in 
his hand, but goes to 
the officer, to 
prove his right to vote. 

One of the ballots is 
then torn from _ its 
“stub,’’ and is handed 
to the voter; 
then obliged to go into 
a little closet where he 


proper 


is 


who 


cannot be seen by any- 
body, and there make 
opposite the 
name of the person for 


a cross 


whom he wishes to 

niture, split and saw vote, Then he must 
wood, clean and wash, VISITING THE SICK ROY. fold the ballot, so that 
there aint nothing he it cannot be seen, and 


do 
I wrote on vcard name and address, and left 
for the of to eall. He shall 

have plenty of work for one while 

Then Lthought of a 


ean't 


it boy seventeen 


little house near me that 
rented for almost nothing,—a bit home-place, of 
only three small rooms, but that might be made 
so comfortable with the old furniture one could 
do without 

Susan took that in charge 


a-earpet in tl 


She actually laid 
1¢ tiny living-room, and saw a small 
Whole stove put up, and we fitted the rest with 
tables and chairs, and two good beds, one for the 





poor little chill-boy, who might, perhaps, suffer 

for months more: and to see the grateful little 
family in their snug quarters was worth al! 

cost; for it did cost something,—seats at the | gal. 
opera 


had planned for myself. 


The boy of seventeen has already become 80 | 


one new dress, and a few luxuries that I 


put it, thus folded, in the box. It is a legal of- 
fence to show the ballot, or to declare how one 
has voted, 

\ somewhat similar custom exists in Canada. 

In this country we have all sorts of rules; and 
in some States, no rules at all. In Maine, the 
ballot must be of white paper, and can contain 
nothing but the names of the candidates and the 
offices for which they are proposed. No pictori- 
al or other emblems or mottoes are permitted. 
Even the words “Republican” or ‘Democratic 
Ticket” at the top of one is reason for rejecting 
it 

‘sewhere, the ballots may be printed on pa- 
per of any color; they may be covered all over 


it | with pictures and legends, and yet they are le- 


The tickets in some of the large cities are 
very ornamental: and at the recent election in 
Roston one of them was copyrighted, so as to 
prevent the use of counterfeits, 


' 
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One of the objects of party managers is to pre- 
vent “scratching,’’—that is, erasing the name of 
one candidate, and voting for somebody else. 
To guard against this, the names are sometimes 
put on in scroll work. Another device is to 
print the ticket so small that only a skilful pen- 
man could make a change in it. 

In the last presidential election a ticket in one 
of the States was printed on strips of paper about 
five inches long and only half an inch wide. As 
there were a good many names upon it, all in 
finer type than that in which this article is print- 
ed, it will be seen how difficult it was to make a 
change in it. 

Then there are tickets printed for purely dis- 
honest purposes. Much has been said about the 
use of ‘tissue ballots’? in one of the Southern 
States in November. They were very small, and 
printed on tinted paper,—so thin that half a dozen 
of the ballots closely rolled together would not 
fill a lady’s thimble. 

Of course, we do not assert that the purpose 
of these particular ballots was dishonest: but 
such ballots might be easily used for an illegal 
purpose, if a voter were inclined to do so. 

The idea of the ballot is, that it permits se- 
erecy in voting: but in this country, nothing is 
easier than to find out how any man votes, if one 
is so disposed. There may be a difference of 
opinion as to whether or not it is best to let the 
fact be known; but there is no doubt that if it is 
well to secure the privilege of secret voting, our 
methods have failed utterly. 

Man is, after all, an inquisitive animal; and 
there is little prospect of anything being done, 


here or elsewhere, that will enable one man to , 


baftle the curiosity of his neighbors. 


— 


For the Companion. 


A QUESTION. 


Once at this window, touched by climbing boughs, 
Whose plenteous leaves are stirred occasionally 
3y some least breath of wind, through the still house 
sorne from the dim, remote old library, 
I heard the organ’s music, slow, profound, 
A moon-thrilled, travelling twilight of sweet sound, 
Sad as the last breath of the leaves that lie 
Thick, dead and autumn colored on the ground. 
To-day a child with eager hands will try 
To gain the secret of the organ’s soul, 
And, waking it to sinple melody, 
Smile with fond pride, and think this is the whole. 
Shall 1, who know of old the stops and keys, 
The pain and longing, the regret and peace 
That more skilled fingers waken and control, 
Scorn the slight strain, tell the young heart of these ? 
London, 1878. *HILIY BOURKE MAKsTuN,. 


pone : 
CHRISTMAS. 

The silence of the solemn midnight, centuries 
ago, was broken by angels chanting over the 
birth of a babe, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good-will to men.’ Now 
Christendom pauses in its industries, that it may 
commemorate the nativity of that babe, the son 
of a Jewish peasant girl. 

It does well. Many who observe Christmas 


Day have not hailed Him as Master; but on be- | 


liever and unbeliever has fallen the benediction 
of His life. Whatever of contrast there is in pol- 
ities, society, religion, between the first century 
and the nineteenth, is due to the advent of that 
Jewish peasant. 

Paganism left man as it found him. 
tianity has elevated him. 
When He whose birth Christmas celebrates 
came into the world, all men, save the Jew, were 
without God and without hope. He revealed 
unto them God, the Father, and the power of an 
endless life 

Might had been consecrated as right, cruelty 
as law, and selfishness asa principle. This Jew- 
ish peasant taught men so to pray, that to the 
fatherhood of God they should link the brother- 
hood of man, and thus learn justice, merey, and 
love. ‘These seem elementary truths to Christen- 
dom, but to the Pagan world they were the dark- 
est of unsolved problems. 

Then the tendency was to barbarism: now, 
through Christianity, a sustained moral progress 
is possible to nations. And whatever of advance 
there has been, during the nineteen centuries, in 
a beneficent civilization, is but the expression of 
that expulsive and impulsive life which the 
Christ breathed into the world. 

Paganism knew nothing of those political dog- 
mas on which the new civilization is founded. 
the equality of men and the sacredness of human 
rights. They are trite words now. Why? Be- 
cause the religion of Christ has emphasized the 
equality of ail men before the Father. It has 
taught that there is no man so degraded but that 
to him may come the right and the power to be- 
come « son of God. 

No Pagan religion held out a hand to woman. 
But the Nazarene enforced the fact that, to use 
the quaint thought of Matthew Henry, she had 
not been taken from his feet, to be beneath him, 
nor from his head, to he above him, but from 
his side, to be his companion, A woman bathed 


Chris- | 
Alone of all religions | 
it has met the eravings of the human heart. | 
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the Saviour’s feet—fitting homage to Him who 
enthroned her beside man. 

That the world might not become a pandemo- 
nium, heathenism made it a penal colony, in 
which there was no law but force, no code save 
that of blood. Christianity has transformed the 
prison into the school of reform. It has modu- 
lated foree by right, and tempered justice with 
merey. Compare the criminal code of Christen- 
dom with that of Pagan Rome, and it will be 
seen how the Son of Mary has cast out devils. 

Labor, education, philanthropy, international 
law, and morals, would, if we had the space, en- 
able us to make still more vivid the contrast be- 
tween this Christmas, and that whose dawning 
the angels chanted. 

Slowly, but surely, the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah is leavening the nations of the earth. What 
it did for Huns, Vandals, Saxons, Goths, it is 
coing for India, China, Japan, and the islands of 
the sea. 

At this Christmas season, we, surveying the 
illustrations of the angelic song given by 
eighteen centuries, may add thereto the inspir- 
ing Gloria, “As it was, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end, Amen.” 

: bie 
LITERARY ASPIRANTS. 

A young woman who was lately brought before 
the police courts in New York as a professional beg- 
gar, was discovered to be an educated, well-born 
South Carolinian. 

She had, as she supposed, “a genius for poetry,” 
and left her home with only money enongh to reach 
Baltimore, hoping to pay her way to New York and 
to support herself thereafter by the sale of her 
poems, 

She left Baltimore with a satchei full of manu- 
script, and two cents in her pocket. 
course, she 


As a matter of 
was speedily reduced to starvation and 
beggary. 

It would answer a good purpose if this woman’s 
story could be held up as a warning before the 
| countless young men and women who hope to earn 

literary fame, and thus secure fortune. Much-ma- 

ligned “genius” is to do all by one mighty bound, 

without the necessary study, without experience, 
and always without work. Every editor of a maga 
| zine or literary paper can testify how wide-spread is 
this delusion. 


A Kentucky woman sent 2 novel of enormous size 

} toa publisher lately, stating that she “expected a 
price for it which would buy back the estates which 
her family had lost during the war.’ The book, as 
might have been expected, had not a single spark of 
wit or wisdom to lighten its dulness. 

A young girl of seventeen lately wrote to the edi- 
tor of one of the great New York dailies, saying that 
she “would graduate in a month, and would like to 

| secure a position as managing editor of a political 
paper.” 

| There is not probably a publishing office in the 
} country, which does not receive scores of manu- 
scripts in the year, from authors as ignorant as these 
of the real work required in the field which they 
seek to enter. 

The best course of study for all of them to pursue 
would be the biographies of successful men of let- 
ters. They would then find that an apprenticeship 
is needed in authorship as in any other profession; 
| that every great poet, historian, essayist, or even 
novelist,‘ has been a conscientious, painstaking ar- 
tist, with whose success persistence and hard work 
had as much to do as genius. 


- or 
THE MYSTERIOUS “HEZ.” 

Philadelphia possesses a mystery in the shape of 
an invisible beneficent fairy, who writes a cramped 
hand, works by means of the post-office instead of 
wands, magic lamps, etc., and sends its gifts in cheap 
yellow envelopes to the needy poor, orphan-asylums 
and hospitals, with no sign of its identity inside be- 
yond the single word “Hez.” 

These gifts of “‘Hez’’ are magnificent in propor- 
tion, and bestowed with great wisdom and the keen- 
est insight into the necessities of each case. ‘Hez" 
is supposed to be some eccentric and charitable mil 
lionnaire, who means to put his money to good uses 
while he is alive, and not to leave it for trustees and 
executors to quarrel over when he is dead. 

If there is an eccentricity in giving money while 
the giver is alive, and not by legacy, rich men will 
do well to imitate it. Many posthumous bequests 
in this country have failed utterly to reach the class 
for whom they were intended. 


Edwin Forrest bequeathed his immense property 
to support a Home for Aged Actors, and but one old 
man has ever enjoyed the stately mansion and its 
luxuries. There is scarcely a town or city in the 
country which has not its testimony to give of a char- 
itable legacy which has failed to answer the purpose 
ef its testator. ; 

Trustees and executors are open to temptation, 
and the eare of a large unprotected trust is the 
strongest one which can be thrown in their way. 
“Hez” is wise to distribute his tens of thousands 
himself, and to do it without the delay of a day. 

About ten years ago a man of vast wealth was 
showing to a friend his collection of historical pame 
phlets, which was the finest in the country. ; 

“I am going to give them to the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society,’’ he said, “and this branch of my 
library to the Franklin Library. T have no family, 

, as you know, and I intend to give away all that I 
' 
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have before I die, leaving myself only a comfortable | 
annuity. I have no faith in posthumous charity.” 

“When do you intend to do it?” asked his friend. 

He hesitated. “Next month; I shall not put it 
off. As soon as I return from St. Louis.” 

He started that evening for St. Louis. The next 
day his friend took up a newspaper and read that 
the boat was burned, with most of the passengers. 
He was dead, and his money went to the State. He 
had put it off a day too long. 


—_— +o 


OLD-TIME SCHOOLS. 

In the educational changes of our country nothing 
is more marked than the improvement in the quality 
of teachers and in the methods of teaching. Dr. 
Francis Wayland, in his Autobiography, gives an 
account of a school he attended in his boyhood, 
which could hardly find a parallel to-day in any 
part of the land. Of the teacher he says | 

“His school had considerable reputation. He was | 
of venerable but severe aspect, and with a strong 
sense of personal dignity. The ferule and the cow- 
hide were in constant use. He never faugit us any- 
thing. I do not remember anything approaching 
explanation while I was at school. A sui was set, 
and the pupil left to himself to tind out the method 
of doing it. If it was wrong, the error was marked, 
and he must try again. If again it was wrong, he 
was imprisoned after school, or he was whipped.” 

Of the methods of study he says,— 

“The text must be repeated without a word of ex- 
planation. Geography was studied without a map, 
by the use of a perfectly dry compendium. I had 
no idea what was meant by bounding a country, 
though I daily repeated the boundaries at recitation. 
I studied English grammar in the same way. I had 
a good memory, and could repeat the grammar 
throughout. What it was about, [ had not the least 
conception.” 

Now-a-days it is expected that a teacher will teach, 
instead of tasking the memory. 
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ACCEPTED FROM LOVE. | 
Mr. Stanley, in his “Dark Continent,” tells a} 
touching story ofsome of his African companions. 
Provisions were scarce, and their money, in the 
shape of cloths, beads, shells, ete., was running low. 
He was obliged, therefore, to be severe in punishing 
any of his men guilty of theft. But one of his best 
men, Uledi, who by his bravery had saved more 
lives than all others combined, was detected in | 
thieving. It was hard to know what to do. 

A council was called, and everybody was called 
on for an opinion. Everybody loved him, but all 
thought punishment necessary. The majority so 
voted, without qualification. The leaders begged 
that it might be light as possible. His brother Shu- 
mari said,— 

“Please, master, as the chiefs say he must be 
flogged, give me half of it, and knowing it is for 
Uledi’s sake, I shall not feel it.” 

His cousin Saywa said,— 

“If, as the chiefs say, Uledi should be punished, 
Shumari says he will take a half of the punishment, 
then give Saywa the other half, and set Uledi free.” 

The matter was compromised by condemning Ule- 
di, accepting the brother and cousin as substitutes, 
and pardoning them, Uledi was thoroughly peni- 
tent, and said,— 

“Master, it was not Uledi who stole. It was the 
devil which entered his heart. Uledi will be good | 
iu future, and please his master much more in | 
time to come.” He kept his word. 


- tal 


PROFITS OF FARMING. 
While almost every branch of business has been | 
depressed, and manufacturers, merchants and me- 
chanics have suffered from a diminished income, 
the farmers have reaped good crops and found ready 
markets. Cotton and woollen goods have waited 
for purchasers, but wheat and corn, large as is the 
supply, have been in eager demand at fair prices, 
Our country has become the granary of the world 
in a larger sense than Egypt was once the granary 
of the Roman empire. The development of our ag- 
ricultural resources within the last ten years is won- 
derful. There is nothing like it in the history of the 
world. In 1870 the wheat pared of the country was 
84,000,000 bushels, the corn 378,000,000 bushels, and 
the cotton 2,000,000 bales. This year it is estimated 
that the cotton crop will reach 5,000,000 bales, the 
wheat 400,000,000 bushels, the corn 1, 400,000,000 bush- 
els. These immense crops are feeding the millions 
of the old world, and paying the debts of this eoun- 
try to European bankers. Since 1872 it is estimated 
that 3800,000,000 of Government mrt have been 
returned from Europe, leaving only $100,000,000 still 
hel: there. 
It isan omen of permanent prosperity that many 
thousands of emigrants have gone from the East to 





eececupy the fertile farms of extreme western States. 
Young men, vainly seeking employment in eastern 
cities, ean find homes and prosperity in Minnesota 
and Kansas, 
>————_~*o___— 
FRANKLIN'S VELVET SUIT. 

Dr. Franklin was pleased with the reputation of a 
philosopher, which his calmness, sagacity and reti- 
cence justified. His charity made him tolerant of 
opposition, and even forgetful of personal insults. 
But on one oceasion, he indicated that even a mild 
philosopher could show resentment, and that, too, 
in a dramatic way. 

When, as the agent of Massachusetts, he appeared 
to support charges against Gov. Hutchinson before 
the Privy Council in London, he was assailed in a 


made certain the independence of the Colonies. 


| had over himself in matters of this kind is quite re- 


| nervously, 
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coarse and impudent style by Wedderburne, the at- | 
torney-General. The lords of the Council chuckled | 
over the indignity offered to the American Repre- 
sentative. Instead of learning from him the facts 
on which the Colony’s opposition was based, and 
thus laying a foundation for mutual reconciliation, 
then possible, they tried to overwhelm him with ob- 
loquy. 

Without a murmur, or even attempting to exon- 
erate himself from the lawyer's charges, he submited 
to whatever they were pleased to say, as though he 
were a statue. But one circumstance shows the im- 
pression which the insults had made on him. 

During his appearance before the Council, he was 
dressed in a particular suit of velvet. He never 
wore that suit again till Feb. 6, 1778, the day on 
which he signed, as minister of the United States, 
the treaty of alliance with France, an alliance which 
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KEEPING HIS HEAD CLEAR. | 
A noted operator in stocks declined an invitation 
to take a glass of wine. “Why,” remarked his 
friend, “you used to drink. ” 7 did when I was in 
the dry-goods business,’’ was the reply; ‘but since 
’ve gone into Wall Street, I tind that I must keep 
my head clear, and I can’t do that and drink.” The 
following story shows that another great operator 
holds a similar opinion, and puts tobacco among the 
things not to be used: 


William H. Vanderbilt was a great smoker in his 
youth. One day in 1853, as the family were on their 
way to St. Petersburg, on board the steam-yacht | 

Northern Star, the father and son were walking on 
deck. The latter was puting away at his after-din- ! 
ner cigar. 

“T wish you would give up that smoking habit of 

yours. I'll give you ten thousand dollars if you do} 
it,” said the c ominodore, abruptly. 

“You need not give me ahy money; your wish is 
quite sufficient,” ‘answered the son, throwing the 
cigar overboard. And he has never smoked since. 

The command which Mr. Vanderbilt has always 


markable. He was, for example, like his father, 
very fond of a game of whist, and like him, consid- 
ered himself to be one of the best of players. 

When he had removed to New York and become 
connected with the Harlem Railroad, he used to 
— three or four evenings a week at the Union 

Club. But he noticed that tobacco-smoke and mid- | 
night hours interfered with the clearness of his head | 
the next morning, and he at once gave up both club | 
and whist. 

The same thing happened with wine. He likesa 
glass of chainpagne, but having discovered that his 
head felt it next day, he never touches any wine 
now, not even at public banquets and dinner-parties 
at his own honse. As to spirits, they were always 
out of the question with lim. 
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“GUESS VLL WALK.” | 
This broadly humorous sketch indicates the feel- 


| ings excited in an ordinary passenger's breast when 


he finds himself on a racing steamer: 


“She is pretty hot, aint she?’ said a backwoods 
passenger, addressing the engineer of a Mississippi 
| steame r th at was racing w ith another boat. 

*So-so!”’ responded the engineer, as he hung an 
| additional wrench on the safety-valve cord to stop 
the steam from escaping. 

“T reckon we'll overtake that craft soon,” 
the stranger. 

“That's about it,” returned the engineer, giving 

the cord another twitch, and hallooing through the 
trumpet to the firemen to “shove her up. 

“One hundred and ninety-five,” humined the pas- 
senger, looking first at the gauge and then at the 
boilers. 

“That’s about where's she’s rnusticating,”’ put in 
the engineer. 

The passenger ran his fingers through his hair 
and walked about the decks for a few 
minutes, when he came back to the engineer and 

observed,— 

“Hadn't you better let that boat go?” | 

“Can't do it. Must pass her. 

“But s’posen we should blow up?” 

“Well,” said the engineer, as he peeped over the | 
guard to see how fast he was going, “if it is the will 
of Providence for the boat to blow up, we'll have to 
stand by it.’ 

Then he hallooed to the fireman to coal, and give 
a little more turpentine and oil. 

The next moment there was a splash in the river; 
but before the yawl could be lowered the man had 
succeeded in reaching the shore, and hallooed out,— 

“Go on with the race; I guess I'll walk!” 








pursued 
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“WHY I MARRIED HER.” 


How a wedding was brought about is told by the | 
American Baptist 


“Where did you first meet with your bride?” I 
said to a young friend of mine, who had invited me 
to his wedding. 

His reply was, “A year ago IT was one of a large 
dinner-party of ladies and gentlemen, at which a 
young lady was noticed not to drink any wine, Our 
host observed it and said,— 

“*A glass of wine with you, miss? 

“<«Exeuse me, sir,’ said she. | 

“What! are you a teetotzller? What! have wea 
teetotaler here? Ha! ha! Why,do you never drink 
wine?’ 

«* ‘Never, sir.’ 

“Why not?’ 

“¢From principle, sir. 

“Nothing more was said. Her decision of char- 
acter deeply impressed me. I sought an introdue- 
tion to her, satisfied that one of her principles would 
make a good companion. I hecame a teetotaler 
myself, and now she has just become my wife. 
That’s why I married her. 

Our friend was right. 














| freight cha 


+o - 
A SKILFUL CHARITY. 

That ready skill, or quick ingenuity of manage- 
ment, known as tact, is nowhere more needed than | 
in making gifts to the sensitive. Here is a fine in- 
stance: 


Two voung ladies of a respectable family in the 
west of England were so much reduced asto be com- 
pelled to take in needlework for their subsistence. 
: The circumstance reaching the ear of a wealthy 


| between two — 


; on No.3 are no more than on No 
| ready for shinping, makes a ¢ 
| wide and 6 inches deen, 
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clergyman in the neighborhood who had received | 
some favor from the ‘family, he instantly repaired 
to the house, and fearful of wounding their delicacy, 
said, “I am informed, ladies, that you have in your 
apartments a most valuable picture. L see it is by 
the hand of a great master, and if it is not too great a 
avor, | entreat you to let me have it, for which I 
Will settle an annuity of £00 upon you, and it shall 
commence this moment.’ It is unnecessary to add 
that the offer was accepted. 
eo 
PESTERED BY A LOBSTER. 

Among the diver’s troublesome companions under- 
sea are some big crustaceans that occasionally take it 
upon them to meddle with his work and tackling. 
Mr. Frank Buckland tells how one of these sprawl- 
ing natives got punished before he knew it. A diver 

was searching after an ancient shipload of dollars | 
under the sea, off the north-east coast of Lreland. 


While hunting among the wreck for the dollars, 
Mr. Wood had some curious under - water adven- 
tures. One of the divers complained that he was 
annoyed by a lobster, and couldn’t work. Mr. 
Wood learned the whereabouts of the lobster, and 
went down after him. He soon discovered Mr. 
Lobster, sitting under a rock, looking as savage as a 
lobster can look. His feelers were pointe ad well for- 

ward, and he held out his two great claws wide open 
in a threatening attitude. 

Wood, knowing the habits of lobsters, 
this fellow his crow-bar, which he 
nipped with his claws. 
nity, he 






offered 
immediately 
Then, watching his opportu- 
assed the signal line over the lobster's tail, 

made it ast, and signalled to the men above to“haul 
away.’ This they did, and away went Mr. Lobster, 

flying up through the water into the air above, w ith 
his claws still expanded, and as scared as a lobster 

could be.— Young Folks’ News. 


Saal 

A DEAF MUTE BOY'S DEFINITION, 

The beauty of the “right line” is not all a geomet- 
rical one. It isa moral one. 

A gentleman once asked a deaf and dumb boy, 
“What is truth?” He replied by taking a piece of 
chalk and drawing on the blackboard a straight line 
Then he asked him, “What is 
»0y rubbed out the straight line and 
zigzag or crooked line between the same two 

Remember this. 


alie?”’ The 
drewa 
points. | 
All that is so well known in the words di-rect, cor- | 
rect, and rect-itude, come from the same idea of the 
straight line. 
ee 


THE COMPANION AND OTHER 
PAPERS. 


Do not forget that we can send you almost 
any paper or publication published in this | 
country, if taken with the Companion, at a lower 
rate than the full subscription price. See our | 
Club List. | 


THE FAVORITE WATCH 


AND THE 


HOLLY SCROLL SAW 


Sold at a reduced price with the Companion | 
to either Old or New Subscribers. 





We give to our subscribers the benetit of the low price at 
which we are having these Watches manufactured for us 
in large quantities. The Watch is an American Watch, 
and itis well known that in the production of Watches 
the United States leads the world. | 

The “Favorite” Watch is thoroughly well made } 
in every part,and we warrant it lo RUN WELL, WEAR | 
WELL and KKEP GOOD TIME. 

We have tested its m 
that in the points of e1 i T aecniaey, it 
is equal to most of the ies Se i the market. 

No one but ourselves” can se ell this Ww. ateh,as itis made 










pontide tly assert 





expressly Jor us, and each one has “THE FAVORITE” en- 
ygraved on the plate. The movement has the EXPANSION 
B ‘CE, A FULL PLATE and SEVEN JEWELS. 





AN 

The case is of silver, elegantly engraved and either 
hunting case or open tace. ‘To every one who sends us 
$10 50 we will send the Comp anion for one year, togethe r 
with “The Favorite” Watch in an open face case; or 
for $11 in a hunting case 

The Watches are sent by express, and charges paid by 
the recipients, or 5 ets. extra is sent, we will forward 
by mail, post-paid, in a registered package. 











Sold with one year’s subscription tothe Com- 
panion ata reduced pri 
We want our 








subscribers to 
have the advantage of obtaining 


the best Scroll Saw in the world, 


Holly Scroll Saw No. 1 


eonsist nd Drili cas seen 





Use of 


See YOUNG SCIEN 





in cut), 


of Instr 


h and Book 





Holly Scroll Saw No. 2 





in ent): also 3 Drill Points, 4 Saw 
Blades and Book of 90 Patterns, 
and complete Manual for begin- 
ners. Price, with the Companion 
for one year, $4 75. 

Holly Scroll Saw No. 3 con 
o. 2, With 4 feet of Holly and 4 
a Companion for one year, 5. 
The I olly Saw can be sent either by f 
press. s paid by the one who rece 

rges are very small. It will 
press, if for on/y one or two hundred ase 
K-73 








< same outfit as 
of Ww alnut. Price, 








ght or ex- 
*s it. The 
be cheaper bv ex- 
The charges 
Saw, when 
101 15 inches 
and weichs ; inte 30 pounds. 
All New York and Westert » orders w Ml be filled from 
our storehouse in Rochester, N. Y. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers of Youth’s Companion, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


For other articles sold ot a redneed price with the Com- 
panion, please see page 353 of our Annual Premium List, 




















1 Pr ce, with the | 
Companion for one vear, $4 25. } 


consists of Saw and Drill (as seen | 


FLORILINE. 


sé F°EORILINE, =,"— FOR THE 
BREATH, 

is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoronghly 

cleanses partially dec ayed teeth from all parasites or liv- 

ing “animaleula.” leaving them pe. arly white » imparting 

a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “ FLORILIN 
removes instantly all odors arising from a foul 
tobaceo sinoke. Being partly composed of 
and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is pe rectly 
harmless. 

Vrepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 483 OxFoRD ST., 
London, England, ‘and retailed every w vhere. 


TEETH AND 














WS 


FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored Flow- 
er Plate, and 300 Illustrations, With Deseriptions 
of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and how to grow 





them. Alltora FIVE CENT Stamp. In English or Ger- 
man. 

The Flower and V exotable Garden, 175 Pages, 
Six Colored Plates and miuy hundred Enera xs, Por 
50 cent. in paper covers; $line i aout eloth German 





or English, 

Jick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine 2 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number i uy fine 
Engravings. Vrice, $1 25a year; Five Copies tor 35 

Vick's Seeds are the best in the world. Send Five 
CENT STAMP for a FLORAL GuIDk, contiimmyg List and 
Prices, and plenty of information, Address, 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


MATEUR ART 





Tools, Seroll Saws, Lathes, ete, Home-niide Mi- 
{ eroscopes, Telescopes, Galvanic Batteries, ete., and how 
tonse them. Dri wing, Modelling in Clay, 





Aqn aria, Se 


entitie Experime nts, ari of = aul, os lemain, et 





t" ria 
Address JOHN THIN, Ne Y hon dNa3. 


LARGE ASSORTED LOT OF GOLD, Sil- 
fA ver and Faney Colored Vitin, Fnametled and Tissue 
Papers, by mail, 15 cents, post-paid. Just the thing for 
mannutacturing Cornucopias, Fancy Articles, &e.  Sam- 
ples for stamp. WM. HL. BASSINGER, 

22 New Chureh Street, New York. 


months, 15 cents, 


|| Whoa, Emma! A Warrier Bold, 
| NANCY LEE, We'd Better Bide Awee . Janet's 


Choice, Letter in the*Candle, Home.Sweet Homie 
ney, You and 1, Good-bye Sweetheart, 





llelier shelter 


| Galop, Blue Dannbe Waltzes (3 nos.), Cecilia Mareh, 


Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party Waltz, Speak to Me, 
When the Corn is Waving Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter; 
Temperance Battle Cry. Popular music. bach 6 ets.. 
any 6 for 25 ets. ; or 13 for 50 ets. Address Publishers, 
Wo» H. Boxer & Co.,, Agts, No. 1102 Chestnut St., Phila. 


COLUMBIA "BICYCLE, 


MADE BY 
POPE WEG CO., 
85 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Easy to learn to ride, An ordi- 


nary rider can go more miles ina 
day over common roads than a 
horse, Send get stump for price 





list ‘and : 20-page catalogue, with full information. 


Beautiful Holiday Present for ide, Complete Pho- 

{AN tographic Apparatus, containing all the necessary 
chemicals—Printing Frame, Negative, Albumen paper, 
full directions, ke. This apparatus is so simple that any 
soy or Noe an photegraph perfectly at once. Price 50e, 

| Post- paid. Ww ORTH BROTHERS, 723 Sixth Street, New York. 


100 beautiful embossed pictures 

for decorating pottery, vases, 

ete. He.; 100 decaleomanie, or 

transfer pictures, We.; 10 motto 

cards, 6c.; 10 chrome cards, 6c. To introduee onr gocds, 
we will send all, post-paid) in neat sample box, tor 26e. 
Stamps taken. CURTIS & HENRY, Ist SOUTH 4TH St. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 

HE World-Renowned Cardwriter. With 

styles comprising fexts, Serolls, Birds, Flags, Flour- 

ishes and Engraver's Hands. &c., in colors aft embellished 

with Gold, Silver, &c. Cireular, giving fuli particulars, 

and samples with your name, wae 5 

P. BE. HOU! EY, Forestville, Conn. 


100 EMBOSSED PICTURES 


or 8S ee Heads, Bir 

ents kages of full sheets: 10, 1 
FL R, L SURPRISES fine. 1 

LOR A for peau: Be: ser was 
DAY Cc CARDS,| great variety. 6, 10 and 12 cents each, 


VAL LL ice PHELPS & Ge. lox 47, Chicago, 
A present will be given to the first 
SCHOOL !:.: or girl who will send a complete 
list of the school books used in their vie 
BOOKS | cinitv and the names of booksellers there, 
’ ry) Tp IS 
IF YOUR WASTE PIPE 


John R. Anderson, 39 F. 62 st., N. York. 
ARE STOPPED, 
Instead of sending for a Plumber, use one 
of our RUBBER 
ELASTIC FORCE CUPS, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
50 CENTS. 
HODCMAN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, = York. 




















Send for description 
$14 Shot- Cun. 
The best Double-Barrel Shot-Gun in the world fer 


ith flask-belt, 
rated 
Send for 


the money. Warranted genuine twist. ¥ 
box-wads, box-ecaps. wad-punch, Also our cele 
Kentucky Rifle for #12, warranted or no sale. 
Illustrated Catalogue and List to : 

JAMES BOWN & SON, ENTERPRISE Guy Works. 
Established 1848. 136 & 138 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


THIS NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad differing from all others, ts 
oS cup-shape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 
in riage adapts itself to nat posi ei 
of the body, wack 








3 ASON ITESTIN Es 
iu sas SiSE OuLO WIT 
ING vin ight pressure 


the Hernia fs held securely AL; and night, rw a ob. al cure cer- 
tain. It is easy, durable and cheap, Sent by 


tree Eggleston Truss Co., aaa 


HE ALTH DR. 8. S. FITCH'S 
§ FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 
EN Steak Suave readand an ooekves 


Addves DR. S$. 8. FITCH, 
— ‘ "9 East 29th St., New York City 
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CHRISTMAS. 


Forever hail the birth 

That wade the dying earth 
Immanuel’s ground! 

Let Praise her censer swing, 

Let every nation ring 

rhe bells of peace, and sing 
fhe world around! 


The bright years onward sweep 
rhat met on Patmos’ steep 

rhe prophet’s view. 
A fuller song of praise, 
lhe christened nations raise, 
And Paradistic days 

sevin anew. 


Over a wider world 

Christ’s banner is unfurled; 
The Christ bells ring 

In wider circles sweet 

Rach year round Jesus’ feet, 

And antiphons repeat, 
Jesus is King! 


His ransomed armies march, 
Through heaven’s melodious arch, 
We follow on. 
Lead on, O Star of light, 
From conquering height to height, 
And add new triumphs bright 
lo victories won 
Forever hail the birth 
Phat made the dying earth 
Tmmanuel’s ground! 
The coming of their King 
Shall new-born nations sing, 
And Praise her censer swing 
fhe world around! 


7? 
For the Companion, 
THE CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


Moore, the eminent English philan- 
thropist, who has recently died, began life in ex- 


George 


treme poverty, 

His biographer, Samuel Smiles, gives a pitiful 
account of his crying in the streets of London, 
because he had no friends and could not find 
work. 

His middle life was passed in well-earned aftiu- 
ence, and his last years were spent in the grand 
old castle of the 


gazed upon in 


ancient Percys, which he had 
in and which his 
great wealth at last enabled him to purchase for 
a home. 


awe boyhood, 


His moral life was a succession of growths, 

He was exposed to great temptations in youth, 
but when he came to feel that the tendency of his 
life was wrong in any direction, he arrested the 
wrong course by prompt decision. 

It was these decisions, these constant turnings 
from evil courses into life’s best ways, that led 
him at last to a career of worldly success, piety, 
and philanthropy. 

He thus describes one of tlfe dangerous periods 
of his first apprenticeship: 

“My master gi 
fore 


house 


and set he- 
[lodged in the public 
time, and saw nothing but 
I played cards almost 
I sometimes played the whole 

Gambling was my passion and 
been my ruin.” 


ive way to drinking, 
a bad example 
all the 
wickedness and drinking. 
every night. 
night through. 
it might have 

It morning. The apprentice 
lad had spent the night at the card-table. He 
had_ retired after midnight, with a con- 
science ill and the prospect of dismissal 
from his master’s service before him. 

Suddenly 
music. 


me 


nearly 


was Christmas 


long 
at ease, 
his ear was arrested by strains of 

The gray light was breaking, and the waits, as 
is the custom in England, were abroad playing 
carols, 

The music 
ion, his old home, 


brought before his mind, like a vis- 
the future dangers of his pres- 
ent course, and, incontrast with his own eclipsed 
life, the luminons Bethlehem story. 

“Come, all ve faithful, 

Jovtul and triumphant, 

Come ye, Ocome ye to Bethlehem! 

Come and adore Him, 

Born the king of angels. 

Let's hasten to adore Him, 

Let's hasten to adore Him, 

Let's hasten to adore Him, 
Christ our Lord!’ 


“Better 
with the sw 


thoughts,"’ he says, “came over me 
I felt overwhelmed with 
remorse and penitence, I thought of my dear 
father, and feared that I might break his heart, 
and bring his 


eet carols, 


gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. 
give — eard-playing and gambling. 
by grace of God, I have firmly 


I resolved to 
This resolve, he 
carried out.”’ 

Many years passed, and George Moore's life 
sion of gratitude to God forthe 
grace that had been given him at these critical 
periods of Christ- 
mases™" be 2 famous feature of London's 


became an expres 


youth. “George Moore’s 


eame 


| 
| 





| lamp was lighted. 
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| charities, and he himself had learned to sing in 
| spirit the refrain,— 
“Let’s hasten to adore Him, 
Let’s hasten to adore Him, 
Let’s hasten to adore Him, | 
Christ, our Lord!” 


H. B. 


+o 

A TIRED MOTHER’S VICTORY. 

A little timely gentleness will sweeten a par- 
ent’s recollections in after years with a thrill of 
gratitude; whereas the memory of hasty sever- 
| ity to little ones must bring a pang. This tender 
story of a mother’s experience, published in the 
Christian Weekly, is a beautiful lesson in itself. 
The mother had laid her table with great care 
and pains foracompany of distinguished guests, 
when her little girl accidentally overturned a 
tureen of gravy on the snowy cloth. 


What should I do? It seemed a drop too 
much for my tired nerves,—many drops too 
much for my table-cloth. Iwas about to jerk 
my child down angrily from the table when a 
blessed influence held me. 

I caught the expression on her face; sucha 
sorry, frightened, appealing look I never saw, 
and suddenly a picture of the past came and 
stood out vividly before my mind’s eye. My 
child’s face revealed feelings which I had expe- 
rienced twenty years before. 

I saw myself a little nervous girl, about eight 
years old, in the happy home of my childhood. 
It was a stormy afternoon in winter. It was 
when coal-oil lamps were first introduced, and 
father had bought a very handsome one. 

‘The snow had drifted up against the kitchen 
windows, so, although it was not yet night, the 
Mother was sick in bed up 
stairs, and we children were gathered in the | 
kitchen, to keep the noise and confusion away 


| from her. | 


I was feeling very important helping get sup-| 
per; at any rate, I imagined I was helping, and | 
in my officiousness, I seized that lamp and went | 
down cellar for some butter. I tried to set it on 
the hanging shelf, but alas! I didn’t give it room | 
enough, and down it fell on the cemented floor. 

I never shall forget the shock that it gave me. | 
I seemed almost paralyzed, I didn’t dare to go 
up stairs, and I was afraid to stay down there, 
and to make it worse, I heard father’s voice in 
the kitchen. He had cautioned us all, again and 
again, to be careful of that lamp, and now there 
it lity smashed to pieces! 

sut his voice seemed to give me the impetus I 
needed to go up and meet ‘the seolding or w hip- 
ping, or both, which I felt sure awaited me, and 
which I really felt’ [ deserved. So I crept up 
over the dark stairw: ay, and as I entered the 
kitchen, | met father with such a stern look upon 
his face that I was frightened. 

I saw there was no need to tell him what had 
happened. He had heard the crash, and if he 
hadn’t, I guess my face would have told the 
story. The children stood silently around, wait- 
ing to see what father would do, and I saw by 
their faces that they were horror-struck, for that | 
lamp had been the subject of too much talk and 
wonder to be smashed without a sensation. 

As for me, I felt so frightened, so confused | 
and sorry, that I couldn't speak. But upon: 
glancing again at father, I saw the angry look 
die out of his eyes, and one of tenderest pity 
take its place. 

I doubt not that he saw the same look in my 
-. e then that I saw in my child’s face to-day. 
In a minute he had lifted me in his arms, and 
was hugging me close to his breast. Then he 
whispered, oh, kindly! ‘Never mind, little 
daughter; we all know ‘twas an accident, but I 
hope you will take the small lamp when you go! 
down cellar again.”” | 

Oh, what a revolution of feeling I experienced! 
It was such a surprise to me that I was suddenly 
overwhelmed with feelings of love and gratitude, 
and burying my face, I sobbed as if my heart 
were breaking. No punishment could have af- 
fected me half so much, and nothing can ever 
efface the memory of it from my mind. 

How I loved my father to-day, as the sight of 
my own little girl's face brought it all so freshly 
before me! 

Will she love me as dearly, I wonder, twenty 
years or more from now, because, moved by the 
same God-given impulse that stirred my father’s 
heart in that long-ago time, I was able to press 
the little frightened thing to my heart, and tell 
her kindly that I knew she didn’t mean to spill 
the gravy, and that I knew she would be more 
careful another time? Will she be helped by it | 
when she is a mother as I have been helped to- | 

day? 


so 


alliance 
FIGHT WITH A BIG EEL. 

Our fresh-water boys do not often catch an eel 
large enough to draw a boat. Land and Water, 
the great London newspaper of the hunters, fish- 
ers, and naturalists, tells the story. One day 
three amateur fishermen were angling near the 
“Ore Stone,”’ off Torquay, an English watering- 


place on the southeastern coast of Devon, when | 


one of their number, surprised by an extremely 
vigorous bite, was still more astonished to find 
himself utterly unable to haul in his line. 


Calling his comrades to his aid, they at last 
succeeded in bringing a huge conger to the sur- 
face of the water, but, partly frem want of 
strength, and partly from a dislike to such close 
quarters with a by-no-means contemptible op- 
ponent, they determined not to bring the fish on 
board, but, hauling up the large stone with 
which the boat was moored, they made for the 
shore, towing their captive after them. 

On landing 
fish on dry land, and attempted to kill it, but 


' would-be 
| fish were speedily dropped again. 


' military etiquette, 


they succeeded in bringing their | 
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‘the conger twisted itself with such a ieenaiess| 


| strictor-like embrace around the arm of its 


murderer that knife, and line, and 


Our hero, preferring personal safety to the 
glories of the combat, instantly quitted the field 
of battle for its native element, the hook still in 
its mouth. The boat no one had made fast, but 
the conger’s line being caught around the thowl- 
pins, our three fishermen had the pleasure of 
witnessing both the escape of their prey and 
their boat proceeding seaward, as though in tow 
of some powerful submarine tug. 

It was useless to whistle, or to give boat and 
fish peremptory orders to return under pain of 

severe displeasure. ‘The conger was deaf alike 
to threats or entreaties; so there was nothing for 
it but to strip and swim after the fugitive. 

This was done. The boat was brought back, 
and the conger reappeared again on terra-firma. 
The fish’s head, despite the ghastly barking 
noise it made in its own vigorous opposition, 

was placed under a great stone, and he who had 
swum after the conger-bewitched boat seized the 
knife and ‘‘ just went for’’ tnat eel. 

Stroke after stroke he hacked and hewed, 
until at last, lo! the whole body wriggling back 

into the sea, and only the head left under the 
dame as a token of affection when absent. The 
reports of the actors in this little drama were 
doubtless colored, but, judging from the head 
they brought ashore, the weight of the conger 
could not have been under thirty pounds. 


+e 


ADESTE FIDELES. 


Oh, come, all ve faithful, 
Joyful and triumphant come ye, 
Oh, come ye, 
To Bethlehem! 
Come and adore Him, 
Born the King of angels! 
Oh, hasten to adore Him, 
Oh, hasten to adore Him, 
Oh, hasten to adore Him, 
Christ, our Lord! 


Sing, choirs of angels, 
Sing in exaltation! 
Come, all ye citizens of heaven, rejoice! 
Glory to God be, 
Glory in the highest! 
Oh, hasten to adore Him, 
Oh, hasten to adore Him, 
Oh, hasten to adore Him, 
Christ, our Lord! 





“o> 


WHERE YOU FOOL YOURSELF. 

An English paper, in order to ridicule a class 
of officers noted for their punctilious respect for 
tells the following funny 
story: 

The colonel, a rigid martinet, is sitting at the 
window of his room, when, looking out, he sees 
a captain crossing the barrack yard toward the 
gate. Looking at him closely, he is shocked to 
observe that, the rules and regulations to the 
contrary, the captain does not carry a sword. 

‘*Captain,”’ he calls from the window, ‘hi, 
captain, step up to my room for a moment, will 
you. 

The captain obeys promptly, borrows a sword 
of the officer of the guard, the guard room being 
at the foot of the stairs, and presents himself to 
the colonel in irreproachable tenue. 

The colonel is somewhat surprised to see the 
sword in its place, and having to invent some 
pretext for calling his subordinate back, says, 

with some confusion,— 

“IT beg your pardon, cantain, but really I've 
forgotten what it was I wanted to speak to you 
about. However, it can’t have been anything 
very important; it'll keep. Good-morning.” 

The captain salutes, departs, returns the sword 
to its owner, and is making off across the bar- 
rack yard, when he again comes within range 
of the colonel’s vision. 

The colonel rubs his eves, stares; says softly 
to himself, ‘‘How is this? He hasn’t a sword to 
his waist;’’ then calls aloud,— 

“Captain! ho, captain, one moment, please.” 

The captain returns, borrows the sword again, 
mounts the stairs, and enters the colonei’s pres- 
ence. His commanding officer stares at him in- 
tently; he has a sword, he sees it, he hears it 
clank. 

“Captain,”’ he stammers, growing very hot, 
“it’s ridiculous, you know, but—ha! ha! Id 
just remembered what I wanted to say to you, 
and now—ha! ha!—it’s gone out of my head 
again! Funny, isn’t it? Ha! ha! ha! Losing 
my memory. Never mind. I'll think of it and 
write you. Good-morning.” 

The captain salutes, departs, returns the sword 
to its owner, and makes for the gate. As he 


crosses the barrack yard, the colonel calls his | 


wife to his side and says,— 

“See that officer out there?” 

“a” 

‘Has he got a sword on?” 

The colonel’s wife adjusts her eye-glass upon 
him, seans him keenly and says,— 

‘He hasn't the ti uste of a sword.’ 

The colone!—‘‘That’s just where you fool | 

yourself! He has.” 


HUMBOLDT’S LOQUACITY. 

A former private secretary of Bismark has 
published a volume of the private conversations 
of the great chancellor. They give inside views 
of men and events. He thus speaks of Hum- 
boldt: 

In the days of Frederick William IV., Hum- 
boldt used to entertain the court by scientific 
lectures, to which no one listened, I, being 
good-natured, was the only victim of his loquac- 
ity. 

For hours together he would favor us with the 
biography of some French scholar or architect, 
in which no one took the slightest interest. 

Though no one paid attention, he was visibly 
elated at hearing himself speak. Nothing dis- 


= 


pleased him more than to have to listen to an- 
other. 

On one occasion somebody monopolized the 
conversation at court by relating something in- 
teresting to all. Humboldt was perfectly beside 
himself. 

Grumbling morosely, he piled up his plate with 
pate de foie gras, lobster, eels and other indiges- 
tibles—a perfect mountain of comestibles. I 
shudder when I think what the old man could 
swallow. He ate as long and as fast as he 
could. When he found the gastronomic powers 
exhausted, no longer master of himself. he made 
a desperate attempt to get the ear of the com- 
pany. 

“On the summit of the Popocatapetl,’’ he com- 
menced; but he did not get any further, the 
more popular speaker quietly continuing his 
tale. 

“On the summit of the Popocatapetl, seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea,’’ he be- 
gan again with loud and excited voice. But he 
failed this time, too. The other narrator would 
not be interrupted. nor would the company. 

Humboldt sat down in a rage, and moodily 
meditated upon the ingratitude of the human 
race, particularly at court. 


0s 


TEACHING HIS EMPLOYER. 

A bargain is a bargain, 
tween a rich business firm and a poor boy. 
following incident, which occurred in Boston, il- 
lustrates this fact, and shows the way a boy 
made his employers aware of it. A young fel- 
low, full of enthusiasm for work, was employed 
by a firm in the dry-goods business. ‘The con- 
tract was a simple one, but it was a contract. 

|On his part, the youth was to give his services, 
| and do what he was told. 
| On its part, the firm was to pay him one hun- 
dred dollars for the first year’s work and teach 
him the business. The money consideration was 
| insignificant; the knowledge of the business was 
what the youth was after. 
He was put down cellar, kept opening and 
| nailing up boxes, running errands and sweeping 
the store, in a word, he was made todoa porter’ 8 
work, and his employers no doubt chuckled at 
the thought that they were getting for two dol- 
‘Jars a work that was well worth fifteen. 
3ut. like sensible fellow, the youth 
nothing until the time was up. 

On the morning of the first anniversary of his 
coming to the store, he was on hand early, and 
when the senior partner came in, respectfully 
asked to be allowed to see him in the counting- 
room on business. 

The man of business acceded to the request, 
and the two entered the back office. 

“A year ago to-day,’’ said the youth, closing 
the door, “I entered your service and agreed to 
give you my time and work. Have I done it to 
your si atisfaction?”’ 

“Entirely so,” said the merchant, 
willing to increase your’ 

“Excuse me,”’ said the youth: 
to say. You agreed to pay me one hundred 
dollars, and you have done it. You also agreed 
to teach me the business, and you have deliber- 
ately and knowingly broken your promise. I 
know nothing about the dry-goods business, and 
itis your fault. You have robbed me of a vear’s 
time. What do you propose to do about it?” 

The merchant looked at the “boy,’’ but he did 
not flinch. He had right on his side, and his 
employer knew it. He, the man who prided 
himself that his word was as good as his note, 
had been accused by a beardless boy of having 
failed to keep his agreement, and knew that the 
charge was true. He said nothing. 

“What IT want,”’ said the boy, “is an extra one 
hundred dollars as an increase, 

“You shall have it,” said the merchant. 

“And besides that,’’ continued the youth, 
want two hundred dollars additional to els 
make good your broken promise. 

Again the merchant looked in his eye, but got 
no ¢ omfort. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘it’s a good deal to pay a boy 
the second year, but I will see about it.’ 

And he did ‘see about it,’ for the next morn- 
ing the ‘boy’? was a salesman, on a four hun- 
dred dollar salary. 

| or 
| ANECDOTE OF GEN. WOLF. 
Bayard Taylor well says,— 


even if it is made be- 
The 


said 


“and I am 





“T have more 








“The bravest are the tenderest, 

The loving are the daring.” 

|The gallant hero of Quebec had a soul above 
| cruelty. On one occasion, he risked his rank, 
pa perhaps his personal safety, rather than 
obey an order to do a murderous deed, 

| At the Battle of Culloden, when the High- 
| landers were forced to retreat, the Frasers 
marched off with banners flving and pipes play- 
ing in the face of the enemy. After the battle, 


| Charles Fraser, younger of Inverallochy, the 
| lientenant-colonel of the Fraser regiment, was 


savagely slain by order of the Duke of Cum- 
| berland. When riding over the field, the duke 
observed this brave youth lving wounded. Rais- 
ing himself upon his elbow, he looked at the 
duke, when the latter thus addressed one of his 
officers, who afterwards became a more distin- 
guished commander than himself, ‘Wolfe, shoot 
me that Highland scoundrel who thus dares to 
look on us with so insolent a stare.”’ Wolfe re- 
plied that his commission was at His Royal High- 
ness’ disposal, but that he would never consent 
to become an executioner. 


It is added that other officers followed Wolfe's 
brave example by the same refusal, when, finally, 
the barbarous duke forced a private soldier to 
butcher the unoffending wounded man. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE BANKRUPT. 


I had saved up all my pennies, 
For more than a hundred days, 
For I knew it was coming Christmas, 
And, in ever so many ways, 
I should want a lot of money; 
For I meant to buy, this year, 
A present for both my brothers, 
And a rattle for baby dear. 





I meant to buy for mother 
The nicest present of all; 

I heard her say last summer, 
She wanted an India shawl. 

I thought she should surely have it; 
And papa,—I couldn't think 

What he would like, but when I knew, 
I'd buy it quick as a wink. 

For my bank was full of pennies, 
And nickels, and silver dimes; 

I’d counted it over and over,* 
*Bout eleven or twenty times; 

I was counting it just this morning, 
When the organ came along, 

A girl with a tambourine and bells, 
And she sung a little song. 

Of course I went to hear it; 
My bank was in my hand, 

For I wanted to give a penny 
To the girl,—you understand. 

I don’t believe I left it 
One minute on the ground, 

But all I know,—my bank is lost, 
And never can be found. 

I’ve hunted over and over, 
In every corner and nook, 

And both my brothers hunted, 
And mother came out to look. 

And Christmas is just a-coming; 
And what is worst of all, 

The baby can’t have his rattle, 
Nor mother her India shawl. 

Joy ALLISON. 
For the Companion. 


THE DOLL’S CHRISTMAS TREE. 


It was the afternoon before Christmas, and 
Minnie and Grace sat curled up together on the | 
wide sofa, ‘talking over’ their plans for the | 
great day. | 

“O dear,”’ sighed Grace, at last, ‘‘what can 
we do from now till to-morrow morning? Tis | 
so long to wait!”’ 

‘Why, if you just keep thinking and thinking | 
about your stockings,” said Minnie, with a wise 
nod of her curly head, ‘‘Christmas wil! be here | 
before you know it!” 

Suddenly Grace started up and clapped her | 
hands, crying, ‘I tell you what, Min, let’s have | 
a Christmas tree to-night for our dolls, My Ar- | 
aminta never saw one, and as for poor Betsey | 
Jane, I don’t believe the child ever so much as 
heard of such a thing in all her life! What will 
they say when they see it?” 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


curls tied back with a blue ribbon, not only 
stood and gazed as she should, with wide-open 
eyes, at the wonderful sight, but walked alone 
at the head of the company; and, indeed, her 
manners throughout the evening were ‘‘just per- 
fect,’’ as Grace afterward declared. 

None of them spoke a word. Perhaps they 
were too much overcome by the strange scene, 
or it may be that they felt suddenly shy. 

At all events, it wasa very silent party, though 
none the less enjoyable, according to Minnie and 
Grace, who said, **’Twas easy enough to see 
that the sweet lambs were having a good time. 
and what was the need of their sayiny so?” | 

The entertainment kept them busy and happy | 
till bedtime, and just before going to sleep, Min- 


nie said, ‘‘Well, Grace, if we have such a good | anybody sober on a Christmas evening 


time to-morrow as the dolls had to-night, I shall | 


o 


be satisfied, shan’t you? 














Grace was too sleepy to answer; and long be- | 


fore Santa Claus had come to fill the little red 
stockings, they were both dreaming all sorts of 
beautiful dreams such as merry Christmas al-| 


ways brings to happy little children. 


| Come, children, come, the Christmas log is burning, | 
High leap the flames, like fairies in a dance! | 
| Right for your chimney Santa Claus is turning, | 
| {n fly his horses with a merry prance! 


M. M. 


———— +e - 





For the Companion, 


ACROSTIC. | 


Shout for the tree with gifts so richly laden! 





Treasures for each bonnie 
maiden; | 
Make the night a merry one with your laughing glee! | 


lad, and every little | 


| 
Surely were a sad sight for Santa Claus to see! } 
J.P. B. 
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For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Dear Mr. Santa Claus, are you there? 
I want to whisper to you; 

Jack says you do not care for girls, 
But I’m pretty sure you do. 

Oh! this has been the awfullest day 
That ever a girl could know! 

For Jack went off with another boy, 
About an hour ago. 


Mamma and sister are both up stairs, 
They’ve got a secret from me; 

And nurse does nothing but look so wise, 
I'm lonely as I can be. 

They say you are listening all the time 
To the little girls and boys, 

And those who quarrel and scold and fret 
Never get Christmas toys. 

But Mr. Santa Claus, please forget 
The naughty things / do. 

For oh! there are lots and lots of things 
I’m going to ask of you. 


“O Gracie, you're the splendidest hand to | 


think of things that ever was in the world. | 


Let’s go straight off, and begin on it now.”’ 

So away they flew. 

From the juniper tree on the lawn, John, the 
gardener, cut a branch abouta foot long, and fas- 
tened it into a block of wood, so that it would 
stand firm wherever they pleased to put it. 

It was so light and fairy-like, with its clusters 
of purple berries, it made the loveliest little 
Christmas tree that ever was seen. 

Up they ran with it to the nursery, and plac- 
ing it in the middle of their doll’s round table, 
went eagerly to work to trim it. 

They made festoons of the tiniest bits of 
white cotton-wool strung together like popped 
corn; and they hung all over it yellow sugar- 
plums to represent oranges, and small red cran- 
berries for apples. 

Then of gilt paper they made a dozen cornuco- 
pias not more than an inch long, one for each 
doll, and filled them with sugared caraway seed. 
Bits of rock candy, pink and white, glistened 
among the pale green foliage like crystal, and 
served to light the tree, for, of course, it was too 
small for tapers. 

When all was ready, they placed a row of 
chairs near the table, for many of the dolls 
could not stand, being disableé by age, or by 
one of those terrible accidents that are so fre- 
quent in the doll-world, and some of them, in 
fact, had never learned to walk at all. 

The queenly Araminta, however. her flaxen 


| 


For the Companion, 


BERTIE’S VICTORY. 


The children had been promised a little Christ- 
mas party, and were talking pleasantly about 
their playmates, till Ethel said,— 

‘“Didn’t you ask Charlie Gale, now, really?” 

“No,” 
and I didn’t. He called me a ‘stuck-up,’ and he 
pushed me down and ran away with my sled.” 

‘Yes; but he brought it back. 
only for fun.” 

“T don’t care. 
Bertie. 


Christmas celebrate?” 
“Why, of course, I know, mother,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘The birth of Christ.’ 


boy; resentful and unkind feelings are sin. It 
is sin to treat others as you would not like your- 
self to be treated. 
a wrong act or word. Can you truly be glad in 
forgiving and unkind to one of your playmates? 
The angels who told the Saviour’s birth sanz 
‘Peace on earth, and good-will.’ We must learn 
here to live in that spirit, if we would sing that 
song in heaven, Bertie. Think about it, my 
boy: and if you conclude that you wonld rather 





I want a doll—a real boy doll, 
The nicest in your pack, 

With jacket, and pants, and cap and all, 
And I’m going to call him Jack. 


And I want a sled that'll beat the rest 
Of the boys when I slide down hill, 
For Jack’ll teach me to make it go, 
I’m very sure he will. 
And I want a pony to ride about, 
Next summer, at grandma’s farm; 
For Jack will go on the old white horse, 
And keep me safe from harm. 


Are you listening still, dear Santa Claus, 
Inside of the register? 
Mamma may keep her secret now, 
Since /’re got one from her. 
And, please, will you bring to Brother Jack 
The best things you can buy? 
We're the nicest children you can find, 
My dear old Jack and I. 
MARY D. BRINE. 


have Charlie here, you may go over and ask 
him.” 

Bertie did think about it. At first it was rath- 
er hard to overcome the bad feelings; but he 


| knew his mother was right, and after a little 


answered Bertie, ‘ ‘I said I wouldn't, | 


I guess it was | 
I don’t want him,’ repeated | come?” 


“Bertie, dear,” said his mother, ‘what does | 


It is sin to refuse to forgive | 


the birth of the Lord Jesus while you are un- | 


time, he put on his cap and coat, and ran as fast 
as he could, lest his resolution should fail. 

“Charlie,” said he, “Ethel and I are going to 
have a party to-night.” 


“Knew that before,” said Charlie, rather 
shortly. 
“But—but I came to ask you. Will you 


| Charlie’s eyes brightened; still he hesitated. 
“Your mother ’ll let you, won’t she?’ urged 
| Bertie. 





| want me, Bertie? 


Didn’t your mother make 


“Yes, the birth of a Saviour—of Him who | you ask me?” 
eame to save us from sin; remember that, my | 


“No; she thought I had better, but she didn’t 
| say I must. 
| Ethel does. I’m—I'm sorry I was so mad at you. 
| “Are you?” said Charlie, looking very bright 
}and glad. “Then I’m sorry I teased you.” 

‘All right,’’ said Bertie, hurriedly, ‘“‘be sure 
| and come early; we’ll have a jolly time.” 

And home he ran, feeling very much better 
than when he started. The Christmas party was 
| a very happy one, with nothing to mar its pleas- 
ure; and Bertie never forgot its lesson, 

“Pracr AND Goop-wILL.” 


” 





| 
| 
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DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


Puzzles. 


In cringing, not in bold; 

In cherish, not in fold; 

In writing, not in deed; 

In yielding, not in plead; 

5, In silver, not in gold; 

6, Inattack, not in hold; 

7, In rampart, not in well; 

8, In Sarah, not in Nell; 

9, In cutlass, not in knife; 

10, In husband, not in wife; 

11, In stifle, not in swoon; 

12, In salmon, not in coon; 

13, In mellow, not in mound; 

14, In summits, not in sound; 

The tones of the whole I love to hear, 
They sound so sweet, so pure and clear. 


ae octo 
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PERSPECTIVE CUBE, 
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1to 2 isa happy time. 
1 to 3 is the kind of holiday the above should be, 
2 to 4, a boy never seems to think a good time does 
to any one. 
3 to 4 decorate many houses at festivals. 
5 to 6 many a boy would like to own. 
5 to 7 many have often done after a Christmas din- 
ner, 
6 to 8 none should engage in during the holidays, 
or at any time. 
7 to 8 are people whose business is increased by 
feasting, I suppose. 
1 to 5 are necks. 
2 to 6 Will found in his stocking. 
3 to 7 is traced. 
4 to 8 Nell had for a Christmas present. 
CousiIN FRANK. 
3. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDDEN BIRDS. 
“The greeting given, the music played, 
In honor of each household named, 
Duly pronounced with hasty call, 
And Merry Christmas wished to all.” 
WoRDSWORTH, 
“The host and I sat round the wassail bowl.” 
TENNYSON, 
“And of all high tides, ‘tis Christmas 
Most richly crowns the year, 
Right through the land there ripples and runs 
Its flood of merry good cheer.” 
G. MASSEY. 
“Fling open doors, set wide your hearts, 
For Christmas is coming in.” 


4. 
CHRISTMAS PICTORIAL PROVERB. 








“Yes, mother ‘ll let me—but do you really | 


I do really want you, Charlie, and | 





1-6 -& 

The figures under each word indicate which word 

of the proverb the letter numbered is in; when the 
words are made, transpose. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1.WALES 2. The dogs, ca nines we call; 
AGATE Nine canes against the wall. 


LATHE 3. Comparison (com Paris on). 
1TH ER Om-on (moon). Melodious (me 
E ERS Lodi ous). Me-ous (mouse). 


ne 


4. They are alike—I’ll tell you why. 
Because each serves to keep one dry. 
| &B GRACE 
| EVADE 
| APPEAR 
| ENSUE 
| STEAM 


| 6. “The longest life is but a parcel of moments,” 
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MACARONI. 


This nutritious and wholesome article of food is 


little used in this country. In Italy, however, its 
use is universal, often constituting the principal 





food, or taking the place of fish, vegetables, and the | 





dessert generally in the regular dinner. It is also 
sold and eaten in the streets as freely as fruits a 
with us, Its use is extensive in France and Ge 
many. 


It consists of pure gluten, which element consti- 


tutes only three and one-half per cent. of wheat 
flour, and is wholly wanting in rye and oatmeal. 
The gluten, when wet, is a tough, elastic maas, of a 


yellowish brown color, and is obtained by dissolving 
out the starch and other constituents of the flour 
with cold water. 
The tlour, having been made up into a soft dough, 
is placed on a fine sieve, over a vat of water, and is | 
knended—in Italy with the feet—as long as the wa- 
ter, which falls on it ina spray, runs through milky. 


The process is as follows: 


The tenacious nature of the gluten prevents its pass- 
ing through. Starch is manufactured from the con- 
tents of the vat. 

The hollow tubes are formed by pressing the 
gluten through a peculiar-shaped opening in a me- 
tallie plat und this tubular form, so important to 
it in cooking, is indispensable to its drying, as glu- 


long, 


ten, when moist, rapidly tends to decomposition. | 

Counterfeit macaroni is made 
of from its gluten. 
pearance; 


from flour, instead 

It has, moreover, a starchy ap- 
smooth and glossy than the gen- 
is apt to be mouldy inside; is not as elastic; 
when broken, does not show the glossy fracture of 
the former; and in cooking becomes pasty, and does 
not preserve the tubular form. The genuine also— 
as the counterfeit does not—swells up to more than 
double its original thickness, 

It would be a gain to our cookery if macaroni 
were in more common use among us. | 
TOWSER’'S FIVE-DOLLAR LUNCHEON, | 

Even the dogs take their share in the great cur- 
rency problem that the politicians make so much 
talk over. The four-footed citizens prefer the “soft 
money.’”’ Speaking of the queer things continually 
occurring at Washington in the redemption of worn- 
out and torn notes, the Dispatch of that city says: | 


is more 
uine; 


—_ 


An Indiana man had a five-dollar national bank- | 
note chewed up by his dog. He sent two fragments | 
of the note to the Treasurer, and wanted a good one | 
in return. ‘Treasurer Gillillan refused to return a 
good note, there being nothing to show that other 
fragments might not be sent for another new bill. 
The Indiana man now sends the two fragments back 
again, pinned to an affidavit he had made before a 
notary public. The document which was received 
at the Treasury reads as follows: 

“Personally appeared before me duly sworn makes 
oath that the remainder of the bank-bill hereunto 
attached was totally destroved by his dog; that he 
detected him in the act, and rescued these remnants, 
taking them from the dog's mouth, and that the re- 
mainder of this bill was chewed and swallowed by 
the aforesaid dog, and thereby totally destroyed. | 
Subseribed and sworn to before me,” ete. 

This being considered sufficient evidence of the 
dog's voracity and the Indiana man’s veracity, the 
Treasurer sent on a new note. 


issn | 
DID NOT LIKE MUSTARD. | 

Fowls occasionally fall into the bad habit of de- | 
vouring their own eggs, induced probably by their | 
privation of meat food. One poultry-raiser, whose 
flock persisted in the practice despite the best of 
care, tells how he finally broke it up, after trying | 
many remedies in vain: | 
At last I thought I would play a trick on them, so | 
I got an egg and broke the butt open large enough | 
to let out the inside. Then I mixed up some good | 
strong mustard and filled it fall, putting a piece of 
shell over the part broken. I went to my coop and | 
mut the egg in the nest. I had no sooner dropped | 
gg than one of my hens botinced on it like a cat 

OP & mOUse. ' 


| ciple, and forthwith did; 


| than that of relieving Sally of the baby. 


| but never until ther 


| much less fatally than by the poor: 
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She stuc k her biil in it and dropped the egg on the | 
floor (net waiting tor me to retire), No sooner did 
it touch the i lian the rest of the fowls went for 
their share; y yot it, all of them. ‘They soon 
walked off wiping their be: aks against eve rything 
they came across. They lett a little for manners 


sake. It resulteu (the 


the next day, a 


rhe 


in my gathering the eggs 
nd J have not had any occasion to re- 








peat the experiment until last week, when 1 tried it 
with the » resalt, and since then | gather eggs 
every day.- ry lard, 





a 


“BOARDING 
a ¢ 


AROUND.” 


Atarecent meeting of anadian teachers’ asso- 


ciation Dr. MeLellan, Inspector of Schools, gave his 
reminiscences of the old-time custom of “boarding 


around.” 


Upon arriving : 


his first boarding-place after 
school one day 


, the old lady gently intimated to him 
that it was customary for the boarding teacher to 
lend his services for the benefit of the household, 
and informed him that just then the old man and 
the boys were out in the barn killing swine, and 
would no doubt be pleased to have his assistance. 

This the embryo doctor, on principle, declined to 
give. Rather dissatistied at this, the thrifty matron 
drew his attention to a churnful of milk requiring a 
motive power at the dasher, only again to meet with 
the doctor's dissent, on principle. 

Well, then, if he wouldn't —_ provide the win- 
ter’s pork for the family, nor evolve. the golden but- 
ter from its creamy bed, would he “hold the baby 
while Sal churned? 

This he could undertake without sacrifice of prin- 





but before the lapse of ten 


minutes the uppermost feeling in his mind was re- 
gret that he had not helped the old man and boys in | 
the barn, exercised on the churn-dasher, or under- | 
taken any other job in the household economy rather | 

He had previously passed very fair examinations | 
in physiology, anatomy and the mechanical sciences, 
i did he learn that a baby had no 
bones in its body, and for the life of him he was un- 
able to discover the infant’s centre of gravity, some- 
what to its danger and the family discomfort gener- | 
uly.— Toronto Globe. 


= 2 = 


“ONLY OUR BLACK WOLF.” 

Some of the pets of a Russian household quite | 
equal the Boston lady’s (Mrs. Lincoln’s) lions. The 
following “the wolf at the 
tolerated by the rich,—and not 


anecdote shows how 


door” was coolly 


One tine day Vieuxtemps, the violinist, was invit- | 
ed to spend 2 few days at the residence of a wealthy 
Russian noble. He was not a little surprised and 
scared when, as he was going down the staircase on 
his way to dinner, he saw a black mass on the land- 
1g, in the midst of which glowed two fiery eyes. 
“What is that?’ suid the artist. 

“Oh, nothing! only our black wolf. 
gry,’ said his hostess, 

At night, when Vieuxtemps was conducted to his 
apartment, he almost stepped upon the same black 
mass, Which lay across the threshold of the bedroom. 

“What's that?” said the artist. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the ralet-de-chambre, 
companied him, “only our black wolf! 
him off. Schwolf!” 

Early next morning, as the attendant entered 
Vieuxtemp’s room to open the shutters, a eal 
fusilade was heard in the court 

“What's that?” said the artist, sts urting up in bed. 

“Oh, nothing! only our black wolf. They've shot 
him for killing the cook last night.” 
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WHAT TO DO WHEN POISONED. 
Free draughts of sweet oil are said to counteract 
any poison; 


hut the following specific should be as 
well known as cotfee for laudanum, and spirits for 
reptile bites. 


The best antidote for arsenic poison is a chemical | 
substance called hydrated peroxide of iron, freshly 
srepared, Which can only be obtained of a druggist. , 
gut do not wait for this. While it is being sent for, 
and at the first moment after discovering that ar- 
senic has been taken, pour down dose after dose of 
water slightly warmed, promoting vomiting by | 
thrusting the tinger or a feather down the throat. 

Keep up this until the stomach has been literally 
washed out at least a dozen times. <A friend of ours 
took a teaspoonful of arsenic in mistake for cream 
of tartar, but discovering his error soon after, he | 





ran to the stove and drank all he could of lukewarm | 


dish-water, throwing it up as fast as he took it, and | 
in this way swallowed and vomited half ‘2 pailful of | 
water. 

He recovered without any other remedy. This | 
treatment is good for most kinds of poison if adopted | 
soon enough. Scientific American. 


TOO FAR AWAY. 
It is supposed to be the height of good nature to 
humor a pleasantry 
sonal deformity. 


or make one 
There some who can do this | 


gracefully, says a California paper. | 


on one’s own per- 
are 


A man with a long nose resides 
Its owner Was at breakfast recently, 
seated at the opposite side of the 
him to be a little near-sighted, remarked, “There's 
a fly on the end of your nose.”’ “Is there?”’ respond- | 
ed the owner of the horn of plenty. “I didn’t 
know it. Just ple ase scare him off; you’re nearer 
to him than Iam! 


at Sacramento. 
when a friend, 
able, knowing 


> - 


|} sound with SOZODONT. 


Wutctr is the more powerful, the earth or the sea? 
The sea, of course,—it has such a lot of muscles. 


“FREF cuops,” is a sign hung out by a Chicago 
restaurant, and when tho customers apply, they are 
shown to a wood-pile and handed an axe. 

AN inquiring man thrust his fingers into a horse’s | 
month to see how many teeth he had. The inquiring 
horse closed his mouth to see how many fingers the 
man had. The curiosity of each was fully satisfied. 


THE “coolest” man is a resident of Paris, and he 
is the hero of the following anecdote: 

A gentleman walking with his boy on the banks al 
the Seine, the chil i slip ped over the bank into the 
water, and would certainly have been drowned, but 
for the courage of a man who was fishing, who 
jumped in and saved the boy, The father thanked | 
him cordially, but asked him if he would add to the | 
obligation, as he was already wet through, by swim- | 
ming out for his son's cap. 


100,000: 





| Alsatian Mts. (by author of Nancy Lee), Duett 


| of Spring 


| and rendered white by this justly popular article. 


| and smell, 


DEC. 26, 1878. 





For Bronchial, Asthmatic and Pulmonary 
complaints, “Srown's Bronchial Troches” manitest re- 
markable curative properties. Like all other meritorious 
articles, they are frequently imitated, and thu 
ing should be sure to obtain the genuine “* 
TROCHEs.” 





> pur 
BRONCHIAL 
i Communicated.) 





7OUNG MEN Learn Telegraphy and earn $40 to $100 
amonth. Every graduate guaranteed a paying sitn- 
Address R. Valentine, Ramee, Janesville, Wis. 
i 4 > Decnloemantc or Transfer Pictures, 96 varie- 
I: 6 Sheets Scrap-Book or Pottery Pict- 

se a. “paid, 25 cts. HENRY 8. DATE, Chicago, Il. 


$3 A DAY .:i:i8°"': FINE ART NOVELTIES 


Catalogue se - BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 


_ AU ‘T0G RAPH ALBUM. 
48-p. book. ed with 24 Se ee Ferns, etc., in 
Colors. lie eac = 6 for 60e. J. I. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. 


USTR: ALT AN WHEAT won first prize at Paris. 
LA Best om the id. Sample pkt ong gre Blooded 
Stock, l’ou ee . , SENT FREE of charge. V.ATLER Bur 
PEE & Co., Seed W arehuuse, 221 Cc Bech St., Phila., Pa. 


PATENTS. 


LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
No Patent, No Pay. 





ation. 


3 cts. 








sents 
ee 





nt tree 






F. A. Washington, 
D.C. 


Send for circular. 


JOB PRINTING AT ROCK BOTTOM PRICES. 


Sp eeerage ss Cards, or 250 Note Heads, or 250 Bill Heads, 
$1 25 each, post- par} or all for $3, post-paid. Send for 
estimates on all kinds of printing. Agents wanted. 
DOWD « CO., Winsted, Conn. 
Men, Women, Boys and Girls will 
send 20c¢ for Silver Wallet, or 

5c. for splendid Silk Handker- 
chiet, and aye an to make from 
nee tev. S. CK, Milton, Pa. 


EM PLOYMENT. 


25 in cash paid to every agent, and constant employ- 
ment. Address for information, W. H. STEWART, 
64 CORTLANDT ST., NEw York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


$4 Self-Inking Printing 
with complete outfit, 85 50, larger sizes 
Sassi and reduced price list for stamp 
- HOOVER, PulLapevpnia, Pa. 
= gems from the latest sens; ition, 
’m called Little Buttercup,’ 
“When I was a Lac a. P “e horus of Sailors,” and 10 other 
pages choice music, arein Bc for December. Music 


bey $1 95 only IW ets. ye post, Stamps taken. 
J. F. PERRY & CO. 34 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANOS $1,000, 


only $115; Nev : ] 
Newsn: 3% r with mune hinforma tion 
D: 


fr "le 
NIEL F. BEATTY, Was SHINGTON, N.J. 


BOYS So 


Prints ls 
RE $3 Pressi.i 
make money very | { 


a7 
fast and enjoy it, 
printing cards, 
etc. 


Press 





Retail price, 
tiful7 7 On 


only § se 75. 


Beau- 
135. 














pretties 

es, Type, Etce., 

for : ane KE LSEY & Co 
Meriden, Conr 








RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 

An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3c stamp tor latest Catalogue and price 
list. GEO. W. READ & CO 

186—200 Lewis Street, 





New York. 


OUR t CHRISTMAS NO. 


| Tear the Bells so gaily Ringing (a beautiful evi Blue 
lings are 
r little Buttereup; When I 
vw in the Churehyvard; Eyes so 
Petit Carnival Sehottisch; 
Jessamime; Overland March: Greeting 
These 12 beantiful pieces (worth $5) are in Dec. 
No. of Musical Hours. Only 25 ets., or 6 months for 
75 cts., or a Nov. to end of ’79 (14 numbers and 3 
premiums), all for #1 50 (stamps taken). GEO. W 
RICHARDSON & CO., 37 ‘Temple Place, Boston. 








seldom w S it they Seem; 
was a Lad: Massa’s Sleepi 
Blue. INSTRU ME 


Bum-Buin Galop: 





Asthma.—F xtract from the “Life of Washington Irv- 
ing,” by his nephew, Pierre M. Irving, Vol. LV., Page 272 

“The doctor prescribed, as an experiment,—what had 
been suggested by Dr. (O. W.) Holmes on his late visit,— 
‘Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma,’ a teaspoonful 
in a wine-glass of water, to be taken every four hours. A 
good night was the result.” 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


;and STEREOPTICONS of all ay he ros es. 
Views illustrating every subject for PUB HI- 
BITIONS, &c. (GPA profitable ee s fi my r man 
| with small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colle Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page Illustrated Cata- 
togue free. McAllister, M’f’g. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


THEY ALL DO IT! 


= be E CAXTON PRESS. 

ciaking, only #13. 
comeninas ESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $25 to $56; willdo the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 50. 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Established 1847. 


IT IS THE DUTY OF PARENTS 




























| To see that their children’s teeth are not ruined through 


neglect. The dental row of a boy or girl may be kept 
Sesides this, the teeth, un- 
less absolutely and hopelessly unsound, may be purified 
so- 
ZODONT has no affinity with those pastes and pow- 


ders which whiten teeth by corroding their surface. 


| SOZODONT is a botanic liquid, agreeable to the taste 
and in every respect is an article to be re- 
Sold by Druggists. 


lied upon. 





rRoM 


CHARLES R. ADAMS, 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED TENOR. 


MEDFORD, Nov. 11, 1574. 
HENRY F. MILLER 

bear Sir,—l am much pleased to write you of my great 
admiration for the Pianos made by you. Of late 1 have 
had many opportunities of using your Pianos, and can 
say with pleasure, they have no superior in Amerfta, and 
my long musical experience abroad justifies me in plac- 
ing them ahead of any foreign instrument of their kind. 

rhe remarkable fulness, evenness and beautitul quality 
of tone that they possess, make them very effective; and 
an accompaniment to the voice, I find them perfect, 
, in this respect, I would recommend them to all 
singers. 

Your Pianos need fear no comparison with those of 
other manufacturers, and they are worthy of the great 
reputation that they have acquired. Accept, gentlemen, 
my best wishes for your success, and I remain, 

Yours, respectfully, Cnas. R. ADAMS. 

All persons interested in Pianos are invited to send two 
3ct stamps for an elegant Cftalogue with description of 
process of manufacturing. 


HENRY F. MILLER, Boston, Mass. 











HUNT BuO. New England Gen. Agents, 
8 Wa ington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pra for Catalogue. 


Music Books for Presents! 


Gems of English Song. 
New enlarged edition. 
Sunshine of Song. 
Cluster of Gems. 
Clarke’s Reed Organ 
Melodies. 








Price of each 
in Cloth, $3 60, 
Fine Gilt, $4 00. 

Boards, $2 50. 


These are samples of 50 or more fine collections of bound 
music, each cont uning 200 to 250 large sof the best 
songs or pieces, e “Cluster” is filled with rather diffi- 
cult’ Piano Music, and “Clarke’s” with the best ar- 
ranged Reed Organ Music extant, 


Elegant Books of Musical Literature. 


_ Gilt edged, 
Sel 
t 






interesting, are the lives of Mendelssohn, 

a th); and other great Mas- 

RI cR’S HISTORY OF MUSIC (2 vols., 
each $1 50) and Urbino’s Musical Biographies ($1 75). Also 
many attractive collections of Christmas Carols, the 
splendid Sunlight of Song (illustrated). The Mother 
Goose (Gllustrated), that will throw the little ones into 
y s,and many others, 








Stainer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms 


($5 00) isa magnificent Illustrated Musical Encyclopedia, 
of great and permanent value. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N.Y. 


A CREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!!! 


We will during the HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 
PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash. SPLENDID ORGANS 2 3- 
5 sets of reeds S65 sets with Sub Bass and 
Coupler $80, 2 sets 850, 1 set $40, 1 set $35. 
7 Octave all ROSEW 00D PIANOS $130,7 1-3 
do $140, warranted for SIX years. AGENTS 
WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Music at half price, HORACE WATERS & 
SONS, Manfrs.and Dealers,40 E. 14th.,St.,.N.Ye 


BOOK OF SAMPLE VERSES OF 


THE BIBLE 
IN 164. DIFFERENT 


LANGUAGES © DIALECTS 


Will be sent on receipt of 10 cts. It is a unique thing. A 
prize will be given to any boy or girl who will sell ten and 
mail me one dollar. Send quick. Eben shute, Internation- 
al Sunday School Supply Co., 52 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Baldwin's Skirt-Supporting Corset 


GRACEFUL, COMFORTABLE, 
PERFECTLY ELASTIC. 
No Hooks, Buttons or Pins. 


It is what has long been needed. 














LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for Cireular. Sample mailed 
free to any lady upon receipt of 
waist measure and $1 65. 





CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., 





For Beauty of ae Saving Labor, Clean- 
nes ra ty & © heapness. vu nequaled. 
| MORS RO ‘Pro rep’rs, Canton, Mass. 





New Haven, Conn. 
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